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Glory to Them 


By ANDERSON M. ScrRuUGGS 


The death of Anderson M. Scruggs on January 28 is mourned as a loss to 
American poetry. Anderson Scruggs, D.D.S.’25, Professor of Dentistry, had 
been a member of the Editorial Board of Tue Emory UNIversiry Quar- 
TERLY since the founding of the magazine. Besides extensive publication of 
his verse in periodicals, he gathered three collections: Glory of Earth (1933), 
Ritual for Myself (1941), and What Shall the Heart Remember? (1951). 
The poem that may be the favorite of his readers is the fine sonnet which 
stands at the end of his first book. Though frequently reprinted, it cannot be 
staled by repetition. It is here used by the express permission of Mrs. Scruggs. 


Glory to them, the toilers of the earth, 

Who wrought with knotted hands, in wood and stone, 
Dreams their unlettered minds could not give birth 
And symmetries their souls had never known. 

Glory to them, the artisans, who spread 

Cathedrals like brown lace before the sun, 

Who could not build a rhyme, but reared instead 
The Doric grandeur of the Parthenon! 


I never cross a marble portico, 

Or lift my eyes where stained glass windows steal 
From virgin sunlight moods of deeper glow, 

Or walk dream-peopled streets except to feel 

A hush of reverence for that vast dead 

Who gave us beauty for a crust of bread. 


[1] 


























Time 


By Leroy E. LOEMKER 


The paper printed here, a notable example of the recreation of a philosopher, 
was read at a recent meeting of Atlanta's half-century-old essay club, the 
Symposium. 


EW YEAR'S Day (Lamb called it “the common birthday of the 
N race’) is by custom begun with a great noise of jubilation— 
congratulations at our having made it thus far, and a bit of bluster 
to cover our misgivings about the uncertainties still ahead. Yet the 
day itself is arbitrary. Any day would serve to begin a year. There 
is no natural disturbance, no physical mark nor divine sign, to fix a 
terminal for the cycle of the sun, and many different beginnings 
have in fact been traditional—whether the Teutonic winter solstice 
which we still observe, or the Roman spring, or the Semitic time of 
harvest. The very counting of the years themselves is relative; 
here too there is no natural beginning point, and many starts have 
been made—the reign of a great king, the deliverance of a people, 
the flight of a comet, the victory of a prophet, and in the case of the 
Western world, the birth of an infant, miscalculated, so the experts 
say, by from four to six years. For exact counting and measurement 
came late to man, in response to rather sophisticated needs, and 
agreement and uniformity even later. It was the natural cycles of 
day and night, the waxing and waning of the moon, the lengthening 
and shortening of the day, the warming and chilling of the year, 
and over longer periods the generations of men themselves—birth, 
begetting, and death—of which our ancestors first became aware. 
The first loose measures of days, months, and years, were insepar- 
able from the needs and purposes of man. 


I 


Time is the mystery which frames our lives, conditions our powers, 
and brings fulfilment or failure to our hopes, confirmation or resolu- 
tion to our fears. It is a mystery fraught with paradox, and the 
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metaphors we use in speaking of it well show this. We fill in the 
time; it is something empty awaiting our choices and actions to 
pour content into it. When purposes end, it extends empty into the 
future. Yet under similar circumstances it hangs heavy on our hands. 
Endless time breaks up into times, as in fairy stories, which begin 
with ‘‘once upon a time.’’ When we have singleness of purpose, time 
too is singular, and we either “have it’ or not; but when our pur- 
poses dissipate themselves, time itself is pluralized, and we misquote 
Hamlet and say “the times are out of joint.” 

Sometimes we reduce time to a commodity to be used or controlled 
at our pleasure. We lose it, as if it were something carried in our 
pocket, or an item of currency to negotiate with. We gain it as 
capital gains interest. We spend time as money to be exchanged for 
something other than itself, something which will stop time, or make 
it, as the popular song has it, “stand still.”’ Yet it never does. We 
cannot sell time for other goods. Even the most elusive must come 
to us, if at all, “with time.” 

For time is not negotiable or expendable merely according to our 
wish. We recognize too that instead of being ruled by us it rather 
rules us. We are crowded by it; it “pushes” us. It is the living 
enemy which terminates in what we call a “dead line’’—a constant 
everyday reminder that for all of us time has terminals, deaths. 
We “race against time;” we fight it as we do an adversary in a 
game. On occasion we even kill it. Sometimes time is in our favor; 
sometimes it drags, resisting our efforts to get on faster. It is a judge 
who “‘decides all things,” a voluble confidant who ‘‘will tell.”’ Time, 
says Euripedes, will explain all, for he is a talker and needs no 
questioning when he speaks, which Mr. Mencken carries a step 
further by saying that “time is a great legalizer, even in the field 
of morals.” 

Most of all, however, time is a stream into which one cannot step 
twice; it is the river which carries us along in its current, though 
strangely at a rate which varies with our own lazy floating or vigor- 
ous swimming. Yet though it extends without limit into past and 
future, it is also true that “there is no time like the present ;” past 
no longer is, future is not yet, only the present is; there are “mo- 
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ments” in which “time itself stands still.”’ And for man this may 
be the most important aspect of all—when a moment of time is 
enlarged to contain something ultimate in meaning or good for us. 
Was it not the essence of Faust’s, that is, the modern man’s pact 
with the devil that he should forfeit his soul at that point in time 
when he should say to any moment, ‘“Tarry, thou art so beautiful,” 
only to discover at last that it was in this act of clinging to the 
moment of beauty or of insight that he freed himself from the 
relentless tempter? 


II 


Such are the paradoxes which our very speech reveals in the mystery 
of time. Can we penetrate beyond these everyday experiences to a 
clearer grasp of its essence? 

The first effort to do so may be called the scientific one. It had its 
beginnings with man’s earliest efforts to measure time. The record 
of the attempts to objectify it and to study it analytically contains 
much of the history of mathematics and physics. Heraclitus said 
that all things change except the measure of change, and much of 
classical physics had to do with how to find this measure. But it was 
practice, which does not always wait upon theory, that advanced 
the scientific notion of time most directly. The history of man’s 
efforts to develop clocks and calendars, which is only part of the 
record of his tool making, is a process of moving from time intui- 
tions to time analysis, and from local, individual, to universal time 
systems. The external cycles of sunrise, high noon, and sunset, 
reinforced by the internal rhythms of hunger and fatigue, still 
regulate the days of many of earth’s dwellers. More than one 
farmer still unhitches his horses or shuts off his tractor at noon 
after a look at the shadows cast by the posts of a section fence—the 
commonest of all meridional lines. But military and political order 
has long since required a more exacting division of duties and there- 
fore a more exact division of the periods of the day. A simple 
soldierly justice thus effected the more exact quadrisection of the 
day and the night into their watches. The three shifts of modern 
industry (in years of prosperity) are but a late deviation from the 
traditional division of four determined by the two halves of the 
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day and their nocturnal opposites. Clocks were now necessary to 
supplement the world’s great and universal clock—its own rotation 
observed in relation to the sun or, when greater uniformity was 
needed, the fixed stars. And the mechanisms which were devised 
were for centuries crude and inexact. As late as 1670 the great 
founder of the Royal Society, Robert Boyle, compared the superior 
dependability of revelation to human reason with the superior exact- 
ness of the sun over one of the new watches which were regarded 
as one of the great achievements of the century. It is reasonable 
he said, to use 


a watch to estimate time when ever the sun is absent or clouded; 
but when he shines clearly forth, I scruple not to correct and 
adjust my watch by his beams cast on a dial. So, when no other 
light is to be had, I estimate truth by my own reason, but where 
divine revelation can be consulted, I willingly submit my falli- 
ble reason to the sure informations afforded by celestial light. 


Every clock must depend upon a principle of uniform motion— 
whether that of the earth in its rotation, or the steady flow of 
water, or the slipping of sand through a narrow opening, or the 
regular swing of the pendulum (discovered by Galileo), or man’s 
own pulse beat (used by Galileo to time the swing of the great 
chandelier in the baptistery of Pisa), or the uniform elastic rebound 
of a wound spring (discovered by Robert Hooke). But as Newton 
pointed out, uniform motion can be assumed only if equal intervals 
of time are already given, so that the entire concept of a clock is 
uncertain and circular. And this is the ultimate paradox in the 
traditional scientific concept of time: it rests upon the assumption 
of invariance or uniformity, which cannot be proved. 

The number system based on multiples of six came to the further 
aid of those who divided the day and the year. The primary grounds 
for this system, which seems to have arisen in the Tigris-Euphrates 
valley, the seat of one of the prehistoric river civilizations, must 
have been the exact rule that the radius of any circle will serve as a 
chord to cut equal arcs from its circumference precisely six times, 
and the very inexact observation that there are about twelve lunar 
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cycles (or months) to one solar cycle (or year). The first regular 
religious holy days of the Semites were obviously based on the lunar 
month, and if this had not contained 28 days, we should have no 
week. The codrdination of the cycle of day, of moon, and of year 
was essential to any unified calendar, and it was a great achieve- 
ment of the priests of the river civilizations not only to have some- 
how synchronized these great cycles (by a 30-day month and a 
360-day year), but, without even knowing the true causes of eclipses, 
to have discovered, through observation alone, a 223-month cycle in 
which eclipses of sun and moon might possibly, though not neces- 
sarily, recur in irregular intervals. The 12-month lunar year ob- 
viously involved a slipping backward of each year’s beginning in 
relation to the fixed solar seasons, so that the moon-year would be 
completely lapped every 13th year; this requiring an adjustment of 
the length of months in the year which was not completed until the 
Gregorian calendar reform was finally adopted in the last Protes- 
tant country, England, in 1752, causing many Britons to lament that 
government had robbed them of eleven days of their lives. Our 
traditional twelve-leaf art calendar, whatever its virtues in promot- 
ing popular taste by giving us twelve pictures when one might have 
sufficed, is a reminder of the historic difficulties involved in making 
nature fit our simplified scientific schemes—in this case our addiction 
to the nice number 12, which has common factors with all numbers 
less than it, save 5, 7, and 11, rather than the unpleasant number 
13, which shares factors with no smaller numbers whatever. 

Until the eighteenth century, moreover, time was largely local, 
and the development of a “standard” time was carried out only at 
the cost of such paradoxes as the international date line, which, it 
will be recalled, enabled Jules Verne’s traveler, only about sixty 
years ago, to span the earth at so incredible a rate that it took him 
only 80 days, moving in the right direction. The device of correcting 
standard time by the convention of setting clocks forward, to “save 
daylight” as we say, is another instance of our artificial efforts to 
restore something valuable which is lost in the oversimplifications 
of science and technology, like enriching with vitamins the colorless 
and almost tasteless staple still called bread, after modern milline 
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has removed what is nutritious from the flour of which it is made. 

In Newton’s Principia, 1687, science seemed to have said the 
last word about time, whatever the paradoxes involved; the letter ¢ 
became a foundation variable in the formulas of dynamics, and the 
notion of a uniformly flowing emptiness or nothingness, of one 
dimension—past, present, and future—seemed to meet the needs 
of thought. Yet even in science difficulties remained. There were 
those who pointed out that though a science of space was possible, 
and indeed had existed since Euclid wrote the first geometry, no 
science of time itself could be founded. With the great revolution 
of modern physics, moreover, the Newtonian conception of time 
was thrown aside, and time became, not an emptiness which con- 
tained things, but a relationship among events—no events, no suc- 
cession, and therefore no time. Most important of all, the physical 
notion of time is too indifferent to human affairs and concerns; it is a 
factor in neutral formulas, capable of immeasurable harm or good 
for man, but without room in themselves for him or his hopes. 

In contrast to the physical attempt to render time objective and 
mathematically exact, the psychologists directed their study at the 
subjective clues to its nature. For our experience itself is always 
bound to the three phases of time, and these three are meaningfully 
related to each other by the nature of mind itself, which William 
James defined as “the pursuance of future ends and the choice of 
means for their attainment.” There is in mind always present atten- 
tion or awareness, making use of the past through memory, and 
purposefully reaching for the not yet existing future. As Leibniz 
put it, the present is always the child of the past, and great with 
the future. Viewed as present attention (though, of course, it is 
always the present that is the living and moving frontier of our 
advancing experience), time appears as rhythmic, fluctuating, and 
inconstant. Sleep involves sharp breaks; yet only a sleepless night 
shows us, by contrast, how time ceases for us, becomes as nothing, 
when we lose attention. There is a significant distinction within 
human awareness between the present on the one hand, and the 
flowing of future into past on the other. It is always in the present 
moment that the momentous takes place. Our important triumphant 
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experiences (consummatory values, someone has called them )—the 
vision of God, the perception of beauty or of perfect expressiveness, 
the sense of understanding, of oneness with others—these crowning 
experiences which provide the intrinsically good things in our life 
take place in a moment, but a moment fraught with abiding mean- 
ing, one is tempted to say eternal meaning. It is in them that time 
seems to stand still. They tend to deny, to stop time, yet are them- 
selves at once destroyed by it. When we brush them aside or deny 
them, as did the unrepentant Faust, we deny our human greatness. 
The succession of actions, on the one hand, which use the present 
merely to bind means learned in the past to ends desired in the 
future—these make up the everyday routines and problems of 
practical living: teaching and learning, labor and rest, buying and 
selling, eating and drinking. They are the temporal and flowing. 
It is in the important present moments, however fleeting in time, 
that abiding meaning is discovered and appropriated. The pre- 
occupation with time which marks our modern state seems to carry 
with it an undervaluing of these great momentary but stretching 
experiences which contain the greatness of man. This may be the 
most significant analysis of man’s powers and limits of which we are 
capable. 

Yet psychological time, as we may call it, also has its limits, as 
has physical time. The experimenting psychologist can study it 
only with his stop watch in his hand. It must correlate with the ¢ 
of the scientist. There are other aspects of time which we need to 
combine the subjective and personal with the objective and physical. 

The most conspicuous of these is the time of the historian. If 
physical time is a measurable but static abstraction, and psycholog- 
ical time a continuum of attention, memory, and purpose, historical 
time is the continuity of events fraught with human significance. 
We are told that there have been three distinct interpretations of 
the order of events in historical time: the cyclical view of the 
Greeks, revived in a strange form by Nietzsche, and with some 
modifications by Spengler and Toynbee; the cataclysmic or apoca- 
lyptic, basic in the Hebrew tradition, adopted into Christian 
thought, and now popular in such diverse forms as the Marxian 
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theory of revolution and the renewed preaching of Last Judgment 
and Second Coming in Christian churches; and the theory of 
progress characteristic of our modern Enlightenment but now widely 
viewed with distrust. 

How deeply rooted our modern world of action and culture is in 
the theory of progress has often been shown. I recently acquired a 
fine old eighteenth-century edition of the seventeenth-century phi- 
losopher Leibniz, published in 1765. In the seventh volume, in a 
section containing many collected comments by this thinker on 
philological and literary matters, I found a slip of paper which had 
been placed, three years before the French Revolution, against a 
page containing the following note written by Leibniz around 1685, 
a century earlier: 

Section 26: “A most elegant novel might be written which 
would describe what the future state of the world would be if 
men were to learn to fly. They will then fight in the air, and 
defend cities and houses from above, unless someone intercepts 


them. In a certain Parisian catalogue I saw a book with this 
title: The Epigone, or the History of the Future.” 


This note apparently excited a reader of optimistic inclinations 
a hundred years later, for the slip of paper contained the following 


comment in Latin—the very word order of which suggests the thrill 
of seeing prophecy fulfilled: 


1781. Section 26. This was achieved in 1783 and the following 
years by Montgolfier, M. Chales, Potastre de Rosier, Marquis 
de Arlandes, Blancheau, and many others. 


The first balloon ascensions had been made. 


Of course the story requires that another footnote to prophecy 
be inserted in the volume at the same place, dated 1955, another 
century and a half later still. It would have to be written this time 
on a standard three-by-five slip, on wood pulp paper which would 
certainly crumble away many years before the handmade rag stock 
paper of the book itself and the note of 1786. But what should 


one say? 


1955. This goal has indeed now been achieved. Modern tech- 
nology, which this wise man of the seventeenth century did so 
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much to encourage, enabled whole armies on wings to destroy 
the populations of large cities and to burn them by casting upon 
them a sticky phosphorous, the discovery of which this same 
sage was one of the first to witness and to adapt to military 
purposes. The interception which he mentioned is now at a 
speed greater than that of sound, and the bomb, which by 1685 
Louis XIV’s great military leader Vauban had developed to 
such high effectiveness that thick walls were breached (Leibniz 
wrote a fine Latin epigram about it), is now so powerful that 
mankind shrinks from the thought of using it—but mankind 
has shrunk from this thought in previous centuries too. 


Is this progress? Or is it the approach of catastrophe to a world 
culture? Or the downbeat of a great cycle of history? All three of 
the traditional views of historical time seem combined in this critical, 
most revolutionary of centuries. Certainly there is progress, for 
each generation of creative life builds upon the preceding. Certainly 
there must be destruction and judgment, for history involves good 
and evil, and what the liberal has too often overlooked is that a 
better order is often possible only as institutions, habits, prejudices 
which block it are destroyed. And though we are told that history 
never repeats itself, it is strange how, in vastly different epochs, 
similar efforts lead to similar effects and failures. History is ever a 
mixture of tradition and revolt, of individual action and the momen- 
tum of custom and law, of good and bad inseparably interwoven. 
The wisest parable about historical time is still that of the wheat 
and the tares. Except in time of harvest, it is dangerous and wasteful 
to try to destroy the tares, since their roots are tightly intertangled 
with those of the wheat. The judgment of history cannot be found 
within history, but only beyond it. And the time of harvest, the- 
ologians are again discussing in terms of that striking phrase from 
the Christian gospel, “in the fulness of time.” 

Our belief in progress has undeniably been productive of much 
partial good; it ought not to be lightly abandoned. Yet it has also 
done more than any other historical ideal to enchain us on the 
treadmill of time. ‘“‘A slow sort of country,” said the White Queen 
to Alice, of Wonderland. “Here, you see, it takes all the running 
you can do, to keep in the same place. If you want to get somewhere 
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else, you must run at least twice as fast as that.” This we have been 
trying to do, and the White Queen’s description can be applied 
without comment, I think, to our wonderland of 1955. 

Yet in a sense the historian himself transcends historical time in 
the writing about it, for history is written and rewritten, always in 
terms dictated by the compulsions of the present moment. Thus the 
duality of the present as against the continuity of past-future which 
we noted in personal time, is in a sense repeated in history. And 
this the theologians of our day have developed into a Christian 
interpretation of historical time. Viewed from this perspective, time 
is full of good and evil, and is thus an object of divine grace and 
judgment. But it is the “moments,” the great presents which imply 
a presence, which constitute the hope and redemption of history. 
There were lesser fulnesses of time in the Old Testament, too; 
these were the moments of the great voices of law and prophecy. 
But in world history there is one moment, one fulness of time which 
is absolute, the moment of the Incarnation. Every fulfilment of time 
is prepared for, and every one leaves divine grace operative with 
new power in the future. But the Incarnation is that fulfilment, that 
moment, which provides the power for universal grace and universal 
judgment. 

Ill 
Meanwhile the harassing impact of time upon our lives continues, 
whatever the scientist, psychologist, historian, or theologian may 
say. Time is after all primarily personal in its import. How can we 
come to terms with its threat and opportunity? To this question 
many answers have been proposed. One is the practical effort to 
correct one’s temporal perspective through a closer contact with 
nature. Masses of people are seeking to slow up living time by 
removing from life much of its accumulated rubbish of detail, and 
returning to contemplate, and if possible, to live in the stately, 
deliberate pace of natural changes. For though nature can storm 
and weep without warning, its deeper order shows a grandeur of 
rhythm within which the intemperateness of man is but a disturb- 
ance. The difficulty is in getting at it. Someday the historian may 
say of our generation that it longed to live like Thoreau—though 
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insisting that its Walden be furnished with all the modern conven- 
iences. Week ends and holidays in natural surroundings are still only 
week ends and holidays, and therefore unnatural. The uncitified 
farmer was perhaps closest to that reposeful, humble, receptive 
patience which natural processes induce in those who depend on 
her. But it is still doubtful whether the return to nature will enable 
us to impose a slow, more even pace upon our urbanized life. 





A better way to control time may be by accepting the eternal— 
or at least by hanging on to the abiding. So accustomed to rapid 
change are we in our modernity, that the changeless has lost its 
compelling influence over us. Our architects no longer build for 
centuries; our very economic order would fail us if cars and tele- 
vision sets were to last longer than the time allotted to them by 
productive capacities. And this rejection of the enduring has ex- 
tended to our tastes, our moral convictions, our truth itself. The 
Roman poet who wrote, Vita brevis, ars longa est, had dispelled 
for himself the destructive power of time. So does he who still holds 
that though the heavens fall, justice must be done. And he who seeks 
human goods which he believes are, like the multiplication tables, 
not subject to corrosion. On a simpler plane, the issue was raised in 
an editorial in the New York Times on last New Year’s Day. 


What is well-spent time ? Going back to that question as to 
whether time, during the year past, was profitably spent: let it 
be said that to answer “no” is not altogether bad. What does 
“profitably” mean? When one’s neighbor toiled in his garden 
while one sat upon the back porch and watched the sunset, 
puffing slowly on a pipe of good tobacco, whose time was more 
profitably expended? One may resolve—looking ahead into 
1955—that one will squander a little time here and there in 
just such a fashion, and on some fine new May day be no less 
extravagant. These expenditures of time may add but little to 
the world’s wealth or progress, but just now the fulfillment of 
that resolve for May is a fine thing to look forward to. 


In short, we let time defeat us because we allow it to impose all 
too narrow limits upon human nature, upon ourselves. It makes us 
too aware of the future to make time stop for great experiences, 
the fruits of which will remain to refresh and beautify the later 
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road. Man’s greatness requires the rejection, on the really great 
occasions, of all deadlines—even the last. For immortality is, 
humanly speaking, but a protest against the limits of time; yet it 
is man’s greatest afirmation of the enduring meaning and worth of 
his own best labors and goals. 





A Note on the Frontispiece 


The companion portraits of Bishop Joshua Soule and Mrs. Soule 
flank the stair turning in the Theology Building. The latter paint- 
ing, approaching a serious stage of deterioration, has recently been 
repaired by Mr. Lewis Palmer Skidmore. These pictures were 
given careful study by Creighton Gilbert (THE EMory UNIVERSITY 
QuarTERLY, III, 3, 168-73), who identified the artist as John 
Paradise (1783-1834), who ‘‘made his career in New York as a 
portraitist of Methodist dignitaries.”’ Paradise’s professional skill 
and artistic limitations are most obvious in this painting. Mrs. Soule 
wears a transparent voile cap and falling collar, meticulously ren- 
dered. The features of her face are put in with hard lines, and the 
skin tones are the much admired red and white rather crudely 
applied. The figure is flat, almost formless, and the hand badly 
drawn. It will be noticed that while the Bishop displays a volume 
of divinity, his wife holds a copy of pious poetry, Young’s Night 
Thoughts. Interesting and valuable as is this pair of Early American 
portraits, it must be confessed that the portrait of the wife com- 
pares rather unfavorably with that of the husband. 
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A Trilogy for Holy Week 


By W1L11AM B. BAKER 
At the time of his death on July 12, 1954, William B. Baker, ’42, already 


known as a talented musician, was devoting his energies to developing an 
original poetic style. A Trilogy for Holy Week, which exhibits the promise 
that his incomplete life left unfulfilled, perhaps gave him more satisfaction 
than any other of his compositions. 


I 


Good Friday 
Turning, turning 
Now to this side, now to that 
Swinging in decreasing arcs 
Now here, now there 
A slow momentous pendulum 
Suspended by a thread of grace 
Above the pit 


Turning, turning 

Surrounded by the walls of rock 

Ancient as eternity and as sure 

Tossed upward in the surging draft 

Plunged downward with a sudden shock 
Frightening but never unexpected 

Controlled by forces sinister immense beyond belief 


Turning, turning 

Swinging through the shadows 
Through the glare 

Casting fearsome silhouettes 
Against the ancient rock 
Turning, turning 


The trap was sprung in Eden 
But when the noose of grace gives way 
What voice shall cry in our defense ? 
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I sought you in the garden 

And you hid 

I sought you on the barren hill 
Amid the earthquake and the fire 
And still you hid 


But in that day how shall we be justified ? 


Turning, turning 

Now to this side, now to that 

New lamps for old, the Vendor said, 
New light where darkness reigns 
New strength for weakness 

My wisdom for your foolishness 
Grace and mercy in return for law 
Where are they who seek these gifts? 


In due time their foot shall slide 

The noose shall slip 

The shadows vanish from the ancient rock 
Behold, I stand upon the wall 

And set my plumbline swinging to its rest 


Turning, turning 

Now to this side, now to that 

Swinging in decreasing arcs 

To rest at last upon the point of stillness 
A plumbline pointing toward the pit 


II 
Easter 


Behold, I drop my plumbline from the wall 
Suspend it, touching neither earth nor heaven 
Hang it like a lightning bolt between 

The hilltop and the sky 
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Dash it furiously against a stone 
And seal it now with Pilate’s seal 
In a dark and narrow place 
Rough-hewn from solid rock 

In Joseph’s garden 


Where now the promised light 
The mercy and the grace? 
Turning now no more 

But sealed with Pilate’s seal 

In darkness at the point of stillness 


No light nor mercy here 
But fear and darkness 

In a dry and narrow place 
Turning now no more 

But pointing toward the pit 
Turning, turning 

Turning now no more 


Turning now no more 

But pointing through the stillness 
Unbroken save by dry small whispers 

In the dusty grass 

What now awaits 

What harsh expectancy 

Can spring from dryness, dust, and death? 





Turning, turning 

Shall I turn again 

Shall this light shine again 

This seed germinate in dust? 

From this dry dust and these dry stones 
Shall life spring forth again? 





Shall I turn again 

And standing on this wall 

Forget my wrath, break Pilate’s seal 
And roll the stone away? 
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Turning, turning 
As the shadows flee the rock 
Where are they who seek these gifts? 


A ¢ #£ 
Ill 
Abide with us for it is toward evening 
Just 
At noon-day 


When the sun was highest 

He joined us 

The stranger, strangely calm 
Amid the heat and dust 

Calm but not dispirited 
Talking quietly on the way 

As though our journey, 
Nothing wasted, 

Had some meaning 

As if we had not seen 

The wine poured out 

With swift insistent prodigality 
Unloosed, released, and lost upon the thirsty sand 


And then, the day far spent, 

We rested 

Breaking bread together 

In the coolness of the shadowed room 


So long ago, so long ago 
I hardly know when first we knew 


The bread, the blessing 
A gesture well-remembered 
Who can say? 


The recognition came 
Like petals spreading wide revealing light 
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EAN GIRAUDOUX is best known in this country as the author of 
J a number of witty and delicate comedies, such as Amphytrion 
38, The Enchanted (French title: Intermezzo), The Madwoman 
of Chaillot, and, most recently, Ondine. Actually, part of the suc- 
cess of these plays is due to the fact that they have been “adapted” 
to American (i.e. Broadway) tastes, and have to some extent soft- 
ened and even falsified our impression of their author. Behind the 
facade of wit and urbanity resides a complex and embittered per- 
sonality, whose most eloquent comments on the human condition 
are embedded in his tragedies. 

Curiously enough, Giraudoux became a playwright only at the 
age of forty-six. Born in Bellac, in central France, in 1882, he 
distinguished himself scholastically, winning a traveling scholarship 
to Germany in order to complete his German studies there. His 
first novel was published in 1909. From 1909 on, with brief inter- 
ruptions, Giraudoux was in the diplomatic service of France, but 
without interrupting his literary work. In this respect he resembles 
the two other outstanding French writer-diplomats of our time, 
Paul Claudel and Saint-John Perse. Between 1909 and 1928 
Giraudoux’ writings consisted for the most part of novels which 
gave proof of their author’s ability to weave brilliant and poetic 
arabesques around flimsy materials—a gift which has led one critic 
to describe Giraudoux as “the Nijinsky of the novel.” In 1928 the 
actor Louis Jouvet persuaded Giraudoux to adapt his latest novel, 
Siegfried et le Limousin, to the stage, and the resulting Siegfried 
launched Giraudoux upon a successful career as a dramatist, which 
continued until his death in 1944. During that sixteen-year period 
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Giraudoux created, in addition to Siegfried, fourteen plays—five 
tragedies, and the rest comedies. The last three plays—The Mad- 
woman of Chaillot, L’ Apollon de Bellac, and Pour Lucréce—were 
staged posthumously. With two or three exceptions, all these works 
were produced and brought to life by Jouvet, who more than any- 
one else deserves credit for recognizing and fostering the particular 
qualities of Giraudoux’ genius. 

In his one-act play, L’Impromptu de Paris (1937), modeled 
upon Moliére’s L’Impromptu de Versailles, Giraudoux puts Louis 
Jouvet and his troupe on the stage as characters. In this little play 
Giraudoux offers his idea of the theater and its mission in our time. 
He places himself squarely in opposition to the theater of ideas, the 
problem play, in favor of a theater in which “the play’s the thing,” 
and in which literary style once more comes into its own. In this 
respect Giraudoux is part of the movement of reaction against the 
tradition beginning with the naturalistic playwrights of the 1880's, 
who conceived of the theater primarily as a place where “slices of 
life” are presented or social problems are debated as though from 
an orator’s platform. As a practitioner, then, Giraudoux has much 
in common with Cocteau and his efforts toward what he calls a 
“poetry of the theater,” in which the spectacular is emphasized, 
more often with a sophisticated charlatanry than with a genuine 
sense of dramatic action, and with T. S. Eliot’s demands for a 
poetic theater. One of the members of Louis Jouvet’s company 
explains in the mpromptu: 


The theater is not a theorem but a spectacle, not a lesson but 
a philter. Its job is not so much to touch your minds as your 
imagination and your senses, and for that reason I believe that 
the talent of good writing is indispensable to it: it is the style 
which casts upon the spectators’ souls a thousand reflections, a 
thousand rainbow patterns which they no more need to under- 
stand than they need to understand a blotch of sunlight re- 
flected in a mirror. 


The emphasis on the impression made by the play on the spec- 
tator’s imagination and his senses explains to some extent a certain 
ambiguity in the intellectual content of the plays.‘ Those who want 
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to understand in the theater,” he says in the same play, “are the 
ones who do not understand the theater.” In this respect Giraudoux 
is miles away from George Bernard Shaw, but nevertheless he is in 
the solid tradition cf the theater conceived as “scenic play” that 
stretches from the Attic playwrights across Shakespeare to O'Neill. 
The two pitfalls that beset Giraudoux’ notion of the theater are the 
excessive absorption of the playwright with the spectacular, a com- 
mon failing of the romantic theater (and of Cocteau), in which the 
theater becomes too transparently artificial; and the exclusive cult 
of language, especially poetry, in the theater, whose result is usually 
to focus on the exquisiteness of the expression rather than its 
relevance to the dramatic action. It cannot be said that Giraudoux 
has always overcome these temptations, and as a result he has 
frequently been classed as a “literary” playwright. He loves to let 
his characters talk, and talk charmingly and brilliantly. In many 
instances they talk far too much and too ornately. Giraudoux also 
knew his stagecraft thoroughly and occasionally yielded to the 
temptation of utilizing his skill for the purpose of sheer trickery. 
The impression one receives frequently is that Giraudoux is a master 
sorcerer, one who can seduce us by the elegance of his language and 
one who can charm us with the brilliant manipulation of human 
beings and the settings in which they move. No doubt this kind of 
magic is excellently suited to the fairy-tale plots with which Girau- 
doux is most at home. As a matter of fact, he converts practically 
all his plots into a variety of fairy tale. That is the reason why he 
prefers to avoid contemporary settings, and even when he does use 
them, such settings become strangely unreal (The Madwoman of 
Chaillot and Intermezzo are good examples). In general, he prefers 
to take his material from classical or Biblical antiquity (The Trojan 
W ar Will Not Take Place, Electra, Judith, Sodom and Gomorrha, 
Amphytrion 38) or from romantic legend (Ondine, a reworking 
of the romantic Marchen by the Baron de la Motte-Fouqué). 
The combination of elfin delicacy and stylistic refinement has by 
now become synonymous with Giraudoux’ name, and with few ex- 
ceptions audiences on both sides of the Atlantic have shown their 
appreciation of these qualities. Since Giraudoux’ idea of the theater 
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is primarily to provide an escape—albeit a wholesome and pleasur- 
able escape—for his spectators, he appears to have tuifilled his 
intentions. Jouvet in L’]mpromptu sums up Giraudoux’ attitude 
toward the public: 


We appease it, cheer it up. ... We give that automaton a heart 
of flesh with all its compartments well inspected, with gen- 
erosity, with tenderness, with hope. We make it sensitive, 
beautiful, omnipotent. We offer it the kind of war in which it 
isn’t killed, the kind of death from which it resuscitates. We 
offer it true equality—equality in the face of tears and laughter. 


This conception of the theater implies that the contemporary world 
exercises an anesthetizing and, one might say, demoralizing effect 
upon the individual, and the theater is for Giraudoux the only insti- 
tution that can temporarily restore the human spirit. Hence the 
great importance he ascribes to the stage: ‘The spectacle is the 
only form of moral or artistic education of a country.’’ The spec- 
tator for the duration of a few hours becomes himself once more, 
and it is this, rather than the acquisition of knowledge or the experi- 
encing of varied emotions, which matters in the long run. 


The question now arises: To what extent does Giraudoux succeed 
in offering “‘generosity, tenderness and hope?” This is surely more 
likely to be true of the comedies; yet a close inspection of his works 
for the theater shows that both comedies and tragedies are carved 
out of the same material, so that his fifteen plays can be said to 
have a thematic unity. Remembering his opposition to the “theater 
of ideas,” we find that Giraudoux’ Weltanschauung needs to be 
culled from his various works, since it nowhere appears in convenient 
capsule form. Moreover, we are dealing here not with precisely 
formulated ideas but rather with an attitude toward the universe 
and human life, and a broad interpretation. This is, after all, the 
way the imaginative artist goes about expressing in more or less 
concrete terms his perceptions of human life. In Giraudoux’ five 
tragedies—Judith, The Trojan War Will Not Take Place, Electra, 
Sodom and Gomorrha, and For Lucretia—We can see the clearest 
formulation of an anthropocentric yet pessimistic philosophy. 

When Giraudoux made his début in the theater with Siegfried in 
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1928, he gave his audience the impression that they were discovering 
a new dramatist of ideas, who differed from practitioners of the 
“theater of ideas’ by virtue of his better command of the French 
language and his gift for creating comic scenes and dialogue. The 
play had a strong topical flavor, since it dealt with the problem of 
Franco-German rapprochement and coincided rather neatly with 
the debates surrounding the signing of the Kellogg-Briand Pact. 
Giraudoux, thanks to his acquaintance with Germany and with Ger- 
man literature—he once referred to himself as having a ‘“‘Franco- 
German soul”—was excellently equipped to comment dramatically 
on the traditional hostility between the two countries and to project 
his ideal of a Franco-German synthesis. The story of the play centers 
around a young Frenchman, Forestier, who suffered amnesia on the 
battlefield, was picked up by Germans and molded into a German, 
“Siegfried,” attaining high distinction in the Weimar Republic. The 
play is concerned mainly with the establishment of the precise rela- 
tionships between the hereditary French and rational half of his 
personality, and the acquired Teutonic half, which symbolizes the 
German proclivity toward poetry and philosophy. At the end of the 
play he returns to France, “not as the last prisoner released from 
the German prisons, but as the first beneficiary of a newly-gained 
knowledge, or of a new attitude.” In view of this resolution of the 
Franco-German dichotomy within the protagonist, the very name 
“Siegfried’’ becomes symbolic: he is no longer the hero of the 
Nibelungenlied or of Wagner but, literally, the ‘‘victory of peace.” 

And yet, in Giraudoux’ dramatic career this play stands some- 
what apart; instead of leading Giraudoux in the direction of more 
problem plays, Siegfried rather serves, in retrospect, to define his 
primary dramatic themes. The accent was not to be on Franco- 
German relations but rather on the universal problem of war and 
peace; the context of his subsequent serious plays was to be no 
longer a concrete political situation, but a universalized condition 
taken from classical myth or from the Scriptures, whose relevance 
to the contemporary scene was to be perceived by the spectator 
himself. One factor remains constant: the proving ground of these 
conflicts is always the human heart and mind, for, as Siegfried him- 
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self puts it, ‘the human heart is still the most powerful crucible.” 

It is not surprising the Giraudoux’ optimistic idealism in Siegfried 
rapidly gives way to a bleak pessimism in the presence of the general 
moral and intellectual corruption that characterized Europe in the 
thirties as it trembled before the gathering war clouds. The note of 
cynicism makes an incidental appearance in his first comedy, A mphy- 
trion 38 (1929), gathers momentum in his first tragedy, Judith 
(1930), which underscores the arbitrariness of war, and comes to 
a head with the two tragedies of the middle thirties, The Trojan 
War Will Not Take Place (1935) and Electra (1937). In the 
former, Giraudoux bluntly asserts that human beings cannot get 
along without killing one another: 


If all mothers cut off their sons’ right index fingers, the world’s 
armies will go to war without index fingers. And if they cut off 
their sons’ right legs, the armies will be one-legged. And if 
they gouge their eyes out, the armies will be blind, but there 
will be armies, and in hand-to-hand fighting the soldiers will 
grope for the vulnerable places of the armor, the groin or 
the throat. 
Indeed the title of the tragedy signifies the bitter irony of the play, 
a work so cynical as to be almost painful. The situation centers 
around the efforts of Hector, who has recently discovered that 
killing your fellow man is equivalent to suicide, and Ulysses, the 
wisest and most skeptical of the Greeks, to prevent the inception of 
hostilities. They are contrasted with the human beings who have a 
stake in war, who need the war as an affirmation of their existence: 
the patriotic poets, the technologists, the experts in international 
law. The satire on our contemporary mores is clearly evident. 
Nevertheless, Hector and Ulysses succeed for a moment in silencing 
all their adversaries and in concluding a non-aggression pact. The 
curtain is about to be rung down on what seems to be a fable that 
distorts historical (or at least legendary) fact. Then a trivial inci- 
dent once more stirs up patriotic passions and irrational egotisms, 
and the war begins. 

The play was, quite justly, interpreted as a grim warning in 
1935 as to what was likely to happen in Europe. But the scope of 
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The Trojan War... is much larger. Hector and Ulysses are not 
only waging a hopeless battle against the malicious and pretentious 
in society but they are also trying in their human way to frustrate 
destiny. The gods had decreed that the Trojan War was to take 
place, and no effort on the part of the inspired pacifist (Hector) 
or the rationalistic humanitarian (Ulysses) can bend fate to his 
own will. Here we touch the center of Giraudoux’ thought: how 
can human intelligence and effort serve any constructive or rational 
purpose in a universe which is ruled by an implacable and seemingly 
arbitrary destiny? The answer here is pessimistic; fate and human 
endeavor are at cross-purposes, and the human situation is tragic 
precisely because of this unalterable state of affairs. 

The problem of human destiny was raised as early as Judith. 
Here the heroine becomes the unwilling instrument of a God whose 
purposes are not manifest to human beings. He merely chooses his 
victims—i.e., his instruments—and the rest is destiny. When Judith 
attains this insight, she explains: “God is concerned with appear- 
ances and with the total effect, not with details. .. . There is no such 
thing as the story of nations. There are only stories of how He 
pursued several unfortunate more-or-less intelligent men and several 
more-or-less beautiful women.” And at the end of the play, one of 
the “angels” (in the guise of a sentry) confirms the statement: 
“God, at a thousand years’ distance, reserves Himself the right to 
cast a curtain of saintliness over sacrilege and of purity over lechery. 
It’s just a question of lighting.” Judith’s contempt for divine meth- 
ods is shared by the other victim of the story, Holophernes, who 
represents more than any other character Giraudoux’ idea of the 
tragic hero. His tent is a sanctuary from the gods: 


Holophernes: There is no God here. 
Judith: What do you mean, here? 


Holophernes: Within these thirty square feet. It is one of those 
rare human nooks that are truly free. The gods infest our 
poor universe, Judith. From Greece to India, from north to 
south, there is no country where they don’t pullulate, each 
with his vices, with his odors. . . . The atmosphere of the 
world, for anyone who likes to breathe, is that of a roomful 
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of gods... . But there are still some spots which are forbid- 

den to them; I alone know those. They are there, on the plain 

or on the mountain, like spots of paradise on earth. The in- 

sects which inhabit them are not afflicted with the original sin 

of insects; on those spots of ground I build my tent. 
Holophernes is an atheistic (or even an anti-theistic) rebel, because 
he is a seeker after remnants of the lost paradise, a man who resents 
the original sin which the gods brought into the world. This explains 
also why the element of the Satanic is entirely absent in him. He 
simply expels the gods and recreates his own Garden of Eden. This 
is essentially a romantic gesture and has more in common with 
searchers for the lost paradise like Novalis and Rousseau than it 
does with Promethean or Satanic rebels against the divine power. 
It is revealing that Giraudoux referred to himself once as a 
‘‘sourcier” (a “dowsing-rod expert”) of Eden. 

Holophernes and Ulysses represent for Giraudoux the highest 
heroism possible to man. Ideal women are much easier to find in 
Giraudoux, since his books constitute, so to speak, a picture gallery 
extolling a feminine ideal. The theme of the ideal woman had 
received an elaborate treatment in the novels nobly complemented 
by the plays. As a matter of fact, it is quite possible that Giraudoux’ 
portraits of women will be remembered longer than any other 
feature of his work. As early as Amphytrion 38 he indicated that 
woman was to occupy a special place of honor in his scheme of 
things. Alcmena in that play has more dignity than her husband 
Amphytrion and a distinct moral superiority over Jupiter. The 
same qualities characterize Andromache in The Trojan War..., 
Isabella in Jntermezzo, Ondine, Judith, the Madwoman of Chaillot, 
Lia in Sodom and Gomorrha and Lucile in For Lucretia. These 
women fall into two categories: the young virgins, such as Ondine, 
Electra, and Judith; and the young married women, such as Alc- 
mena, Andromache, and Lia. The list could be extended, since there 
are, to all intents and purposes, no wicked women in Giraudoux’ 
plays. The difference and the relation between the two feminine 
types become clear in an observation appropriately allotted to 
Holophernes: “A woman is a being which has found its nature. 
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You are looking for it: you are a virgin.” Thus it is that Giraudoux 


can speak of his nymph Ondine as “nature itself,’ and see young | 
girls as beings in whom a remnant of nature is still unsullied, a bit 
of the paradise still preserved. | 


Here we detect the romantic roots of Giraudoux’ idealization of \\ 
the feminine: whereas the man has to try to stake off his own para- 
dise, the woman carries its image within herself. Nor does she lose 
it when she becomes a part of the world of men; only she finds it 
increasingly difficult to be herself. Hence Giraudoux’ tenderest 
sympathies go out to the young married women in whom the strug- 
gle to preserve their naturalness and to see justice done becomes 
increasingly difficult and requires a heroic effort. Thus, Andromache 
knows instinctively that all bloodshed is foul and unnatural, but she 
is unable to alter the realities that govern the world of men. War 
is evil not because it offends a moral law or because it is destructive, 
but because it interferes with human happiness—and by happiness 
Giraudoux means the happiness of the human couple. The theme is 
also central to Amphytrion 38, where Alcmena preserves her in- 
tegrity even if she has to try to dupe Jupiter into thinking he has 
possessed her ; to Sodom and Gomorrha, where the sexes have become 
segregated to such an extent that God’s requirement that one happy 
couple must be found can no longer be fulfilled; and the last play, 
For Lucretia, reads like a long requiem for the pure in body and 
soul. The high spirits that pervade the earlier play and the gloom 
which bathes the later ones symbolize Giraudoux’ retreat from a 
romantic optimism to an apocalyptic pessimism; even the possibility 
of paradise has been irretrievably lost. | 
This loss is not due to the failure of women but to the insensitivity i 
and falseness of the majority of men and to the cruelty of destiny. \ 
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There are no real villians in Giraudoux’ plays: most men are either 
indifferent toward happiness or too egotistical ever to attain it; the (f 
real evil is destiny. The young women, precisely because they are 1 
still “‘seeking their own nature,” stand in some special relation to 
destiny. They can “make signs” to the gods, as does Electra, they 
can even hold converse with spirits, as Isabella does in Intermezzo. 
A few, like Cassandra and Helen in The Trojan War ..., havea 
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special power of prophetic vision. This is not due to their superior 
intelligence—the realm of ideas is rather the province of the men— 
but because they are more intuitively attuned to the invisible world. 
For this reason they are excellently suited as instruments of destiny. 
The most clearly articulated case is that of Electra. In seeking her 
own nature, which is the restoration of justice, she not only achieves 
her aims but in the process also activates the gods and destiny which 
wreak destruction on guilty and innocent alike. 

The mechanism that permits this divine arbitrariness is eluci- 
dated by Aegisthus: 


I imagine the gods as being not at all ceaselessly concerned 
with that supreme and movable layer of mold which is called 
humanity; rather I think of them as having arrived at so high 
a level of serenity and ubiquity that there can be nothing but 
beatitude, that is to say, unconsciousness for them. They are 
unconscious at the top of the ladder comprising all creatures, 
just as the atom is unconscious at the lowest rung of the ladder. 
The difference is that the gods’ unconsciousness is sparkling, 
omniscient, thousand-faceted, and in their normal adamantine 
state of being, mute and deaf, they respond only to lights and 
signs, without understanding them. 


This is Giraudoux’ own variant on the concept of the world as a 
scale (or a chain) which has served as one of the most important 
patterns, from Plato and Plotinus until the end of the eighteenth 
century, that the human mind has devised in order to represent a 
concept of the continuity—albeit a static one—of the universe. It 
symbolizes the belief in the fundamental harmony of the Creation 
and the Creator, and is often given metaphorical expression by the 
notion of the Creation as analogous to a musical scale, for example 
in Ulysses’ words in Troilus and Cressida: 


Take but degree away, untune that string, 
And, hark! what discord follows: each thing meets 
In mere oppugnancy. 


Giraudoux uses the same image in Intermezzo, where his spokes- 
man, the Druggist, uses a tuning fork to smooth out the discords. 
The difference between a comedy like Jntermezzo and a tragedy 
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like Electra lies in the fact that in Jntermezzo the universal har- 
mony can be briefly—and fancifully—restored for one poetic and 
pure moment; in Electra the concord unleashes even greater dis- 
cords (Giraudoux’ sardonic comment on human progress). In both 
cases, the subject is the momentary repair of the severed communi- 
cation between the individual soul and the world soul through the 
intuitive action of a young woman. According to Giraudoux’ con- 
ception, the scale of being is discontinuous, disharmonious, because 
human beings constitute the only conscious elements in a sequence 
at the ends of which reign the mindless inertia of material things 
and the beatitudinous inertia of omniscient things. Since both atoms 
and gods subsist, each in their own way, in a state of sublime detach- 
ment, the dramatist’s focus naturally falls upon the pathetically 
false note along the middle of the scale—upon human beings in 
their efforts to find their own beatitude. At the top of this sector of 
the ladder are the women, who preserve within themselves a reson- 
ance of that lost universal harmony; just below them Giraudoux 
situates the men who attempt to re-create it by an act of defiance; 
and below these teems the legion of the forever discordant and 
cacophonous, the unwitting perpetrators of strife and unhappiness, 
the selfish and indifferent mass of human beings. Men, says Girau- 
doux in Ondine, have stupidly cut the world soul to pieces and par- 
celed it out. Over mankind hovers a cruelly capricious destiny, which 
is set into motion precisely by the few heroic and resolute women 
who “signal” to the unconcerned beings at the top of the ladder. 
The principal ambiguity of this conception of the human condition 
lies in the fact that Giraudoux, in an attempt to explain the relation- 
ship of human destiny to a divine order, finds himself obliged to 
have recourse to a metaphor that is essentially poetic—the figure of 
the diamond which reflects but also refracts light. This is a way of 
apparently explaining how something static and inert may act as a 
force. On the other hand, it becomes clear that the moment the 
scale of being becomes discontinuous and dissonant, it ceases to be 
what it was originally—a metaphorical picture of the universe— 
and needs to be either totally revised (as it was by the evolutionary 
thinking of the nineteenth century) or abandoned (as it is by exis- 
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tentialism in the twentieth). The pessimistic conclusions about the 
possibility of human happiness at which Giraudoux arrived in the 
course of his career as a dramatist were already implicit in his choice 
of a frame of reference, and the romantic dream of the paradise on 
earth was doomed, ipso facto, to failure. 

When Giraudoux defined tragedy as “the affirmation of a horrible 
bond between humanity and a destiny greater than human destiny: 
man torn from his horizontal position of quadruped by a leash 
which holds him upright—a leash of whose entire tyranny he is 
aware but whose will he does not know,” he is emphasizing his 
filiation with the Euripidean tragedy of pathos and the romantic 
pessimism of the Schopenhauer-Wagnerian evil ‘‘world-will,” rather 
than with the tragic sence of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Shakespeare. 
In this lies the limitation of Giraudoux’ essays in the tragic mode. 
His tragedies can make palpable to us the pathetic situation of man- 
kind in a hostile universe, but they bypass the true concern of the 
great tragic poets, who illuminate the relations between good and 
evil, between the invisible world and the visible, in a context of 
human life and suffering, and thereby achieve the Aristotelian 
catharsis. The sophisticated and ironic pagan sensibility of Girau- 
doux has given us many brilliant insights into human beings and 
human situations, with a stylistic and witty elegance that is often 
breathtaking, but in the final reckoning, he has only succeeded in 
turning the ladder of existence into a revolving cage, in which we 
are hopelessly confined. 











The Price of Peace: Will We 
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and Diplomacy) 38, Ph.D. (North Carolina) ’41, Associate Professor of 
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academic year from Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois. 


LL AMERICANS WANT PEACE, but not ‘“‘peace at any price.” 

No one will quarrel with this generalization, but there has 

been too little inclination among us to consider what the practical 

price of peace might be, and whether we would be willing to pay it. 

At a time when the character of the cold war seems to be changing 

significantly and the fear of a massive armed outbreak is receding, 

it might prove profitable to make an analysis of the price of our 
release from the tensions of the past ten years. 

What do we mean by peace? After the truce in Indochina in July 
1954, there was much made of the fact that for the first time in 
nearly a generation there was no war anywhere. Since that time, 
however, American attitudes have not relaxed perceptibly; we 
remain apprehensive and disturbed. Obviously, for Americans peace 
means more than the mere momentary absence of organized military 
operations. It must also include something affirmative: a condition 
in which men can go about their business in reasonable certainty 
that catastrophe does not await them around the next corner. 

American foreign policy declares peace to be its primary objec- 
tive. Most of the policy moves of the United States have as their 
announced goal either a “relaxation of tension” or the creation of a 
“situation of strength’ which will in turn lead to such relaxation. 
Yet, after nearly ten years of effort in this direction, very few of 
us feel that higher degree of personal and political security which 
real peace would provide. There seems to be something lacking, 
either in our understanding of what peace is or of what is necessary 
to obtain it. 
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Two things seem clear in 1955, after a decade of searching for 
peace. In the first place, peace in any real sense is not going to come 
about as the result of total dominance by any state. American 
surrender to Communist pressure is unthinkable, and we understand 
today that it is equally fatuous to hope for any similar capitulation 
by our adversaries. Furthermore, internal collapse of Soviet regimes 
anywhere is such a remote possibility that to construct a policy upon 
this expectation is to perpetuate our frustration. No more probable 
is a change of heart by the Communist leadership which would 
persuade them of the evil of their ways and inspire them to repent. 
They are not likely to submit to being shown the true route to 
security by a morally superior American policy. For better or worse, 
if peace is to come at all, it must be to a world which includes both 
the United States and the Communist bloc of nations. 

There is a second truism about the prospects for peace. Inter- 
national stability can be achieved only if the American people and 
their government act positively in its behalf. It is futile for us to 
assume that our version of permanent world order is of such trans- 
cendent superiority that all we need do is to wait for the rest of the 
world to realize it for peace to come. Other peoples are as stub- 
bornly attached to their own points of view as we are. Action, 
purposeful and realistic, in behalf of peace is required, rather than 
the reiteration of moral platitudes. 


II 


If these are ways in which peace will not come, what sort of program 
would stand a chance of success? What sort of things should Ameri- 
cans be doing? What, in other words, is the real price of peace? 
Initially, we must abandon any idea of total victory. We have 
seen that any such outcome is not going to be brought about by 
voluntary surrender on the part of any nation. This leaves the only 
way open for its attainment to be a successful total war. This notion 
is theoretically defensible (many prominent Americans seem quite 
attracted to it), but it involves so much practical risk that few 
responsible citizens advocate it seriously. If total war for total 
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peace is an irrational policy, to seek total peace at all is clearly to 
compound futility. A lasting and honorable stabilization of world 
affairs, rather than the chimera of total victory, must be the goal. 
A policy aimed at this objective would be radically different from 
anything we have undertaken up to now. 

A second component of the price of peace is the development of 
a new viewpoint by Americans. Although the actual conduct of 
foreign affairs is a monopoly of a handful of elite government 
officials, we must never forget that they can act only within the limits 
established by public opinion. If a fundamental policy reorientation 
is what we wish, it must be preceded by the popular acceptance of a 
different set of international values. Any such major overhaul of 
our Weltanschauung would necessitate a reappraisal of the role of 
the United States in the world. At this point we may suggest a few 
of its essentials. 

We must at last recognize that peace for Americans is bound up 
with peace for all mankind. The day has passed (if, indeed, it ever 
existed) when the security of the United States could be guaranteed 
at the water’s edge, and the rest of the world could be told to take 
care of itself. Today our security is also the security of the world; 
nothing less will suffice. 

We must also admit that the kind of peace we want cannot be won 
by force of arms alone. Military preparedness is an essential of state 
existence today, but it is not the end of policy. Our real enemies are 
not vicious and perverted men (although many such exist), but 
rather complex social forces that do not yield to military power. 
We cannot shoot hunger nor bomb fear; peace calls for more than 
guns. 

We must acquire patience. Our culture emphasizes speed, direc- 
tion, and effectiveness in social action; the “‘go-getter”’ is a national 
symbol. In the complex and unorganized world of international 
relations, however, continuous action and an insistence upon imme- 
diate results brings only disaster. Strategy—defined by one writer 
as “the indirect approach”—rather than dash is required to produce 
the delicate balance of forces which alone can bring stability. Peace, 
if it is won at all, must be won a little at a time. 
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Finally, we must come to appreciate the value of compromise. 
If we cannot obtain peace by total victory, we must accept peace by 
partial victory. International problems are not “solved” in any real 
sense ; the most we can do is to devise formulas for living with them. 
The task of compromise in international relations is to make sur- 
vival possible in an imperfect world by keeping interstate tensions 
safely below the breaking point. Who will say that peace, although 
unsatisfactory in some details, is less to be preferred than war, 
hot or cold? 

What this new viewpoint means is an open-eyed acceptance of a 
new role for the United States: a versatile and flexible policy operat- 
ing within sharply defined limits. In a world at peace, American 
freedom of international action will be drastically circumscribed. 
The problem of world order affects everyone, and all states must 
govern their conduct according to the common requirements. The 
day of international free-wheeling by the United States has passed. 
It will be difficult for Americans to accept the necessity of fitting 
into a pattern in whose construction we share but which we do not 
dominate, but no easier route to peace can be discovered. 

The new limitations will affect American policy in every area of 
action and in our relations with all the peoples of the world. 
Politically, we shall have to accept compromise solutions in dealing 
with our allies and with the so-called neutrals; furthermore, if we 
are not going to attempt to crowd the Communists off the face of the 
earth, we shall have to allow them some place to stand as well. 
Coexistence is an active rather than a passive term. Economically, 
we must conduct a policy recognizing that American prosperity is 
nothing more than a function of world prosperity, and that our 
trade practices (with developed and underdeveloped areas alike) 
must be meshed with the requirements of a global economy. Psycho- 
logically, we must cease dreaming of ‘“‘the American century,” and 
instead fit our way of life into a worldwide community, borrowing 
from other cultures at least as frequently as we send parts of our 
own abroad. Tolerance toward others and accommodation with 
them lies at the root of any permanent peace. 
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We have briefly examined the price of peace. Will we pay it? Are 
we sufficiently persuaded that the costs are really necessary; do we 
want peace strongly enough; have we matured to the point that we 
can take the necessary steps? The decision is ours. It is not ours 
alone, of course; we cannot guarantee peace and security for the 
world and end the cold war merely by adopting the point of view 
sketched in the preceding pages. One thing, however, is certain: 
without some such move by Americans, real peace is impossible. In 
this sense, the American people hold the key to the future. 

Unfortunately, there is very little reason to feel confident today 
that we shall prove capable of reorienting our thinking upon a scale 
broad enough to serve as the basis for a new policy. This judgment 
holds true despite the unquestioned sincerity of our interest in 
peace for the world and in the betterment of the conditions of 
human existence upon the planet. The price of peace as we have out- 
lined it can be paid only by a confident people: one that is convinced 
of its capabilities and serene in its faith in the future. Americans 
today are not confident; the prevailing social mood is one of anxiety, 
insecurity, and frequent despair. To a people in this frame of mind, 
the price of peace may seem insupportably high. 

This indictment can be made more specific. The American people 
suffer today from a paralysis of political and social will. Without 
this will to purposive action, possessed by an alert and determined 
people, no democratic government can function realistically or suc- 
cessfully. Our collective. impotence arises from our being obsessed 
by a collection of fears. These fears prevent major policy revision 
from being undertaken, thus leaving the United States committed 
to a negative policy whose principal motivation is countering moves 
made by our opponents. Thus it is often said that American foreign 
policy is made in Peking and Moscow rather than in Washington. 

What are these fears? Although it would be possible to make an 
extensive catalogue, they may be reduced to three broad categories. 
In the first place, Americans are afraid of the unknown. Second, 
Americans are afraid of optimism. Third, Americans are afraid of 
themselves. Let us analyze each of these briefly. 
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We are afraid of the unknown. Our national tradition has always 
emphasized adventure and the lure of the unknown, but observers 
of contemporary American life are in virtually unanimous agree- 
ment that this is no longer true. We have come to prefer the certain, 
the proved, and the safe to the possibly rewarding but risky. ‘‘Secur- 
ity’ is the national keynote rather than “opportunity.” Our fear of 
the strange and the unpredictable thus commits us to a rejection of 
the future and a rigid insistence upon the status quo. 

This has peculiar ramifications when applied to foreign policy. 
Our dream of universal peace was rudely shattered after World 
War II by the provocative behavior of the Communists. After great 
anguish and much effort, we reluctantly faced the grim facts of life 
in a cold war environment and—partly by luck, partly by inspiration, 
and partly through the stupidity of our opponents—devised a for- 
mula for coping with our immediate postwar problems. In its essen- 
tials it was a negative program for meeting force with force— 
summed up in the famous (and widely misunderstood) concept of 
“containment.” 

We do not like the policy of containment. It is vague; it lacks both 
specific content and geographic delimitation. Above all, it fails to 
provide any goal at which to aim, any possibility of real achieve- 
ment. Its only fruit has been a constant pattern of crisis, first at one 
spot along the rim of the Soviet world and then at another, as the 
Communists test our strength and our determination. Our only 
reward has been frustration; our future holds little promise of any- 
thing better. Yet containment has one great advantage: it has be- 
come familiar to us. We have learned how to think and behave in 
an atmosphere of cold war; Communist hostility has come to be 
taken for granted. Constant crisis is now assumed to be an integral 
part of the American way of life in international affairs. 

So habituated have we become to the cold war that we shrink 
from the prospects of its ending. Unpleasant it may be, we feel; 
nevertheless, it is also normal and, within certain limits, predictable. 
We have begun to solve the problem of maintaining a precarious 
“security” within its confines, and we dread attacking the problem of 
American foreign policy under a new set of conditions. Although 
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very few of us would admit it openly, our conduct indicates that we 
prefer to endure a cold war whose dynamics we comprehend (if 
only dimly) rather than to go through the emotional crises attend- 
ant upon learning the different rules and procedures which would 
accompany peace. Who can tell, we argue, what strange and formid- 
able new issues and problems would thrust themselves upon us, 
what new trying demands would be made of us, what dangerous new 
actions would be required? It is easier for everyone if we preserve 
the present structure of policy and focus our attention upon ques- 
tions whose familiarity has dulled their poignancy. 

We are afraid of optimism. We have largely abandoned our tra- 
ditional attitude of confidence and hopefulness, and instead have 
begun to cultivate a conviction that the worst is, if not inevitable, at 
least highly probable. Anyone who dares a forecast of a brighter 
future lays himself open to charges of “wishful thinking,” ‘‘ideal- 
ism,” or—worst of all—‘‘appeasement.”’ We resolutely cling to the 
idea that any change in our international position will probably be 
adverse to our interest, and we seem to derive a masochistic satis- 
faction out of contemplating the prospect of our decline and fall. 

Why is this? The buoyancy and zest of Americans were once the 
subject of worldwide comment; why have we chosen to get a per- 
verse pleasure out of insisting that the world is so out of joint that 
only the unlikely event of the interposition of divine providence can 
free us from our dreary treadmill? Recent history provides many 
clues. Twice in a generation Americans have fought wars of high 
purpose dedicated to the cause of a warless world, and twice we 
have seen our blueprints for peace rejected by evil and stupid men. 
The old proverb says: ‘‘once burned, twice shy;’’ Americans have 
been twice burned by the illusion of perfect peace and our shyness 
has increased in geometric proportion. We unconsciously feel today 
that optimism breeds only frustration, and that the lot of the ideal- 
ist is inevitably unhappy. Thus we act upon the dour assumption 
that “pessimism” is a synonym for “realism” and that the only sal- 
vation for us lies in playing our opponent’s game of naked power 
and beating him at it. 

We are afraid of ourselves. We have lost much of the faith in 
ourselves and our destiny which forms a running thread through so 
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much of our history. We have today the uneasy feeling that we shall 
prove inadequate to the demands of the future; we are unsure that 
our good sense and our moral stamina will measure up to a new and 
strange world. We have become, in striking contrast to our fore- 
fathers, an insecure people. 

This psychic malaise has struck its roots deeply into the fabric 
of American life, causing strange deviations from the ideal of de- 
mocracy which we profess. Observers are disturbed by such wide- 
spread tendencies as anti-intellectualism, the search for scapegoats, 
the half-articulate yearning for authoritarian belief systems and or- 
ganization, and the replacement of honest soul-searching in reaching 
decisions on public policy with the repetition of incantations and the 
manipulation of patriotic symbols. We find the symptoms of inse- 
curity all around us: hostility, guilt, self-loathing, and the need for 
constant reassurance. All of this has immediate and perceptible 
effects upon the vigor and health of our democracy. 

In foreign affairs, this mass attitude has been affected by our inter- 
national position and in turn affects it. We have become suspicious 
of the motives of other states. We seek to dominate our allies, for 
only in that way can we persuade ourselves to trust them. We inter- 
pret any difference of opinion between ourselves and any other state 
as part of a plot aimed at us. We regard as reliable associates only 
those nations that flatter and fawn upon us. We distrust negotia- 
tion as a device of foreign policy, because we doubt our capacity to 
hold our own in a give-and-take situation. Our impatience verges 
upon the frantic as continued tension erodes our self-control. 

We think increasingly in terms of military solutions to our prob- 
lems, but not because of our relative power advantage. Indeed, we 
seem to get a pleasurable frisson d’horreur out of repeating ominous 
warnings of Communist military superiority, both in manpower and 
in atomic weapons. Our preference for military techniques arises 
from their unsubtle character; once the bomb goes off, all reason for 
doubt is removed and we can submerge our insecurity in one great 
patriotic effort. Perhaps our fear of ourselves, revealed by our sub- 
conscious longing for a military “showdown,” lies closer to the core 
of our contemporary dilemma than any of our other fears. 
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IV 


Is peace, then, unattainable? Is its price beyond our means? The 
temptation is strong to give an unqualified afirmative answer, par- 
ticularly in view of the foregoing analysis. Yet the situation is not 
as black as it seems. Certainly, granted the present state of mind of 
Americans, we are in no condition to pay the high price of peace, 
but this is neither a natural nor a perpetual state of affairs. The 
impasse into which we have been driven is a perplexing one, but it 
is not the result of cosmic forces over which we have had no control. 
On the contrary, many of our major difficulties are of our own 
making. It would seem that to the extent to which we are responsi- 
ble for our difficulties, it lies within our power to reverse our direc- 
tion and to rid ourselves of our self-deluding obsessions. 

Were we to straighten out our thinking and our emotional reac- 
tions, the true dimensions of our problem of peace would be re- 
vealed. They would be discovered to be far less frightening than 
we presently conceive them to be, and ways to proceed constructively 
would readily be found. It must fall to the present generation of 
Americans to attack the issue of world order at its most vulnerable 
point: in our own hearts and minds. Before Americans can make 
peace for the world, they must first make peace with themselves. 
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The Ballad of the Ballad Singer 


By James E. WaRREN, JR. 


Mr. Warren was beguiled from the freer modern style of verse which he 
usually employs by the appearance of a young singer of ancient ballads on a 
recent program of the Atlanta English Club. Miss Nancy Collier, of Deca- 
tur, who travels with Walter Herbert’s troupe on visits to military installa- 
tions, has specialized in reviving this delightful folk music. 


I hear ber footsteps down the glen, 
And down the glen for ill or good 
And to the castle on the crag 

I follow through the willow wood. 
O welladay, for good or ill! 


And someone climbs the tower stairs 
And at the tower window stands, 
And morn and midnight sing upon 
The olden strings beneath her hands. 
O welladay, the olden strings! 


Her voice is England; and her breath, 
The mists of Scotland; and her song 
The soul of Ireland, where the grief 
And glory of the world belong. 

O welladay, her song is mine! 


And, in her voice, I spur in dreams 
My steed across the golden fields. 

My lance is lightning; thunder clangs 
And shatters on a thousand shields. 
O welladay, so much of death! 


I gallop through the glade of oaks 
And feel the arrow in my side 
And guess how sadly nightingales 
Will tell the maidens how I died. 
O welladay, I die so young! 
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And all the autumn moons will stare 
And winter winds sigh night and day, 
Remembering that lady's voice 
Which lured my ancient heart away. 
O welladay, the winds will sigh! 


Then suddenly . . . a crowded room 

And she who bends and softly sings 

The tale of Barbara Allen’s woe 

And strokes with love the haunting strings. 
O welladay, the haunting strings! 
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The Academic Roots of Dialectic 
Theology 


By JAMeEs M. RosBINsoN 


Dialectic theology, which has been popularly traced to the Danish philosopher 
Kierkegaard, actually belongs in the main stream of Continental thought. 
Professor Robinson in this essay sketches the background of dialectic theology 
from Schleiermacher to Karl Barth’s master, Wilhelm Herrmann. 


sets THEOLOGY on the continent of Europe finds itself 
today in an orientation quite different from that current in the 
American churches. For the deep shift in European culture which 
took place at the time of the First World War produced among a 
small group of young theologians a movement which came to be 
known as “dialectic theology.” This new theology declared the Ger- 
man culture built upon the enlightenment to be bankrupt, and went 
about seeking a new focus for theology which would avoid the road 
beginning with Descartes and ending with Nietzsche’s “God is 
dead.’’ What was looked upon at first as simply the theological 
radicalism of a few disillusioned young intellectuals has proven in 
the subsequent generation to be the seedbed out of which a whole 
new theological world has grown. The dialectic theology is today 
no longer a unified or clearly defined “school,” but rather its influ- 
ence has become a dominant part of the general theological heritage. 
The younger generation today no longer builds its theology primar- 
ily upon Kant, Hegel, or Schieiermacher, but looks rather to various 
“outsiders” in the nineteenth century such as Kierkegaard and 
Dostoyevsky, and to their twentieth-century “discoverers” —Barth, 
Thurneysen, Gogarten, Brunner, and Bultmann. The theological 
alternatives offered since the Second World War are all variants 
within the framework of the new orientation, each having at its 
head one or more of the original dialectic theologians. The “‘dises- 
tablished” theology has become established, the reaction against the 
academic tradition has become an academic tradition, the criticism 
of culture has become a cultural phenomenon. 
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The vitality and persistence of the new European theology make 
it appropriate that we cease to look upon it simply as a post-Ver- 
sailles psychosis and seek an explanation of its origin in the intellec- 
tual and spiritual life of the times. When one of the leading German 
theological journals resumed publication after the Second World 
War, the lead article declared significantly that “‘the relation of con- 
temporary theology to that of the nineteenth century is not simply 
that of a radical break, but rather various connecting lines exist 
which are all too easily forgotten in stressing the contrast.” This 
awareness of a relation to the academic tradition of the nineteenth 
century had been more alive in the original dialectic theologians who 
had grown up in the older atmosphere than it was in their later and 
younger followers. In the early twenties when Bultmann broke with 
the earlier tradition to join the new movement, his criticism of nine- 
teenth-century theology included the undertone of recognition that 
‘in many liberal theologians there were motifs at work which led to 
their own overthrow.” Similarly Barth had declared with regard 
to the professor under whom he had studied at Marburg: “I was 
told something quite basic by Herrmann, something which, when 
carried into its consequences, obliged me later to say almost every- 
thing else quite otherwise, and ultimately to interpret that basic 
thing quite differently from the way he did. And nevertheless it was 
he who showed it to me.” 

It is significant that not only Barth, but also the other two sources 
cited above refer in this context specifically to Wilhelm Herrmann.* 
And it is no coincidence that three of the five original dialectic theo- 
logians—Barth, Thurneysen, and Bultmann—were pupils of Herr- 
mann. For the theologian Herrmann presented at the turn of the 
century an impressive synthesis of two leading nineteenth-century 
theologians, Schleiermacher and Ritschl. Schleiermacher had defined 
religion in terms of the feelings of the self-consciousness, which in 
turn was based in a religious faculty of the soul or a “religious a 
priori.” Given this inborn capacity for religion, one needs only the 


*Wilhelm Herrmann (1846-1922) is best known to English readers for his Communion 
of the Christian with God, written in 1886. A complete bibliography of his publications 
is printed at the conclusion of his Gesammelte Aufsdtze (Collected Essays) published 
posthumously in 1923. 
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“stimulus” of some external factor, such as the founder of a re- 
ligion, to awaken one’s religious life. The action of such an external 
influence is thoroughly immanent or psychological, the experience 
of the human spirit. Herrmann accepted this framework offered by 
Schleiermacher, and proposed to complete the explanation of the 
birth of faith in terms of “occurrences in one’s own consciousness.” 
For Herrmann felt that Schleiermacher had too hastily sketched the 
origin of faith in order to move on to produce a speculative system 
of truth deduced from the pious self-consciousness. Schleiermacher 
had needed to produce a system to compete with those of Hegel and 
Schelling; Herrmann needed to show that faith has the solid his- 
torical and empirical basis which the realistically thinking end of the 
century required. Therefore the role of the “founder” or “stimu- 
lus,’ which had been of only secondary importance for Schleier- 
macher, became for Herrmann the dominant problem, and Schleier- 
macher’s desire to produce a philosophic system based on the pious 
faculty of the soul, became for Herrmann unnecessary, since such 
speculations were for a skeptical age more dubious than appealing. 
Herrmann found in the writings of Albrecht Ritschl the historical 
fact that would give a solid empirical basis to the life of faith. For 
it was the church historian Ritschl who led theological scholarship 
out of orthodox and idealistic constructions of history and placed it 
on the solid foundations of the historical Jesus. Ritschl had begun 
as a Hegelian, attempting to make early church history work accord- 
ing to the pattern of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. Subsequently 
he came to see that this was doing violence to the historical facts, 
and thereupon led the revolt of the church historians away from all 
preconceived constructions, in order to let the facts speak for them- 
selves. The Jesus whom Ritschl discovered was basically an ethical 
teacher. Jesus intended by preaching the “kingdom of God” to 
found a society dedicated to the supreme ethical good as God. He 
intended for this society, composed of individuals in whose hearts 
the kingdom had been planted, to spread like leaven until all human 
society was regenerated and the kingdoms of men had evolved into 
the kingdom of God. Herrmann accepted as historically accurate 
this ethical orientation of Jesus’ mind, and found in this combination 
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of ethics and history the tools suited to perfect the program begun 
by Schleiermacher. Since religion is basically ethics, the birth of faith 
can be explained in terms of the awakening of the will for the good. 
And since we encounter the good empirically and concretely in the 
historical Jesus, we have in him a “stimulus” sufficient to account 
for the awakening of the ethical-religious faculty. 

It is the ethical interpretation of religion which provides Herr- 
mann with the link between Schleiermacher and Ritschl. This ethical 
interpretation of religion was provided by the revival of Kant to- 
ward the end of the century. For after the speculative systems of 
the idealists collapsed, there was a general return to Kant’s empha- 
sis on the priority of the practical, ethical will. The possibilities for 
theology latent in this Neo-Kantian movement can be illustrated by 
the philosophy of religion published in 1919 by Hermann Cohen, 
the leading Neo-Kantian philosopher and a personal friend of Wil- 
helm Herrmann’s at Marburg. Cohen’s work, aptly entitled The 
Religion of Reason based on Jewish Sources, is based on the mono- 
theism of the Old Testament and the philosophy of Kant. He de- 
clares that monotheism refers not to the unity of God (this was for 
Cohen the error of idealism and pantheism), but to the ontological 
singleness of God. “Only God is Being. . .. The world is appearance. 
... There is only one kind of Being, only a single Being: God is 
this single Being. God is the Single One, . . . the singly Existent 
One.” That is to say, behind the phenomenal world are not various 
“things in themselves,’”’ but only God. And now the argument takes 
an ethical turn. This sole real existent, which alone is worthy of the 
designation Being and the title God, is the pure will. Thus only the 
pure will is God, and all other definitions of God, be they metaphysi- 
cal, sacramental, personalistic, or trinitarian, are lumped together 
and rejected as “polytheism,” “idolatry, myth.” 
Cohen’s concentration of the scope of religion finds adequate expres- 
sion in the term “holy spirit.” “Spirit” designates the singleness of 
God over against all sense data, and “holy”’ indicates that this sin- 
gleness is ethical. Furthermore this concept of “‘holy spirit’’ embraces 
for Cohen the whole possibility of religion, since it applies both to 
God and to man and thereby points to the “correlation” between 
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God and man, a concept which forms the center of his philosophy 
of religion. ‘God is conditioned by the correlation with man, and 
man is conditioned by the correlation with God. The high point of 
this correlation is attained in the concept of the holy spirit.” “In 
the holy spirit the ultimate consequence of the correlation is carried 
out: the identification of the knowledge of God with the knowledge 
of the moral.” ‘For the holy spirit limits to holiness that area of 
the spirit which connects God and man. And by means of this limi- 
tation in its exclusivity, holiness becomes morality.” 

Herrmann agreed with Cohen’s elimination of all but the ethical 
from the concept of God, for he felt that all which was essential to 
Christianity as a historical religion could be stated in ethical terms. 
While Schleiermacher conceived of doctrinal statements as expres- 
sions of the pious feelings of the Christian church, Herrmann con- 
ceives of them as expressions of the ethical person’s understanding 
of himself. Therefore he concedes to Cohen that ‘measured by the 
thoughts of [scientific] knowledge, religious doctrine is myth.” 
Traditional Biblical and doctrinal statements do not possess for 
him objective, referential truth, but rather “give us a picture of how 
it looks in the soul of men.”” Thus religion is for Herrmann not a 
matter of ‘‘wanting to accept any proclamation about God,” but is 
a matter of “‘your self.’’ Revelation is the opening of the “depths 
of genuine existence.” Faith is “the existence of man himself, coming 
to its truth.” Statements of faith bear the “weight which they had 
as elements of a special spiritual occurrence.” ‘Religion is the integ- 
rity of a life of one’s own. Therefore the truth of its thoughts con- 
sists precisely in the fact that in them the inner vitality of certain 
men maintains itself erect.” Thus the “longing for integrity in the 
quiet of one’s own self”’ is identical with the “longing for God.”’ The 
question of communion with God is reduced to the question of the 
reality of the ethical self. 

For this reason Herrmann had been obliged to reject Cohen’s 
earlier viewpoint that “the soul itself is a mythical concept.’ For 
Cohen the self was an unattainable ideal, an inexhaustible task never 
really present in history. Herrmann concedes fully to Cohen that 
the self is no “demonstrable fact” of the kind handled by the scien- 
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tist and subject to objective verification. ‘“The consciousness of a 
living self strikes upon ideas diametrically opposed to itself,” since 
it is pressed between a generally valid knowledge of nature “for 
which a being shut off in itself from everything else is unthinkable,” 
and a generally valid ethic which “makes the self an inexhaustible 
task.”” In this impasse Cohen had drawn the consequence that the 
self is never real, but always a guiding idea or task whose truth- 
content is only the “ethical ideal.’ Therefore all religious concepts, 
even that of the real self, are but mythical expressions of the ethical 
ideal, and should be reduced to it. Herrmann here raises his most 
passionate protest, in the name of the “genuineness of a human 
life”: ‘Now if the philosophical system can help itself in this way, 
man in his life struggle cannot. .. . The reality which we conceptual- 
ize may be purified as carefully as you wish from the traces of this 
self, in order to assure to reality the objectivity of scientific knowl- 
edge; nevertheless it remains related to this self and bears the tint 
of its participation.” Herrmann incidentally points to the signifi- 
cance of the “‘experiencing of the self’’ as the “primal phenomenon” 
of history. ‘‘We presuppose a life of one’s own or a self in other 
people and thus attain the intuition of a history distinct from na- 
ture.”” But the center of his effort is directed to the significance of 
the self for one’s understanding of oneself, rather than for an 
understanding of history. “‘A serious person cannot maintain a life 
of appearances; it remains his duty to ask and seek how the concept 
of a self, a concept in which he constantly unites his existence, can 
be true.” For one cannot, as Cohen would have it, simply “defend 
the truth of this concept by the will to independent action,” since 
“one thereby presupposes a self of one’s own as the subject at work 
in the action.” Therefore Herrmann calls upon scholarship to dis- 
cuss the problem of the real self: “For I am of the opinion that a 
science which did not wish to treat this as worthy of discussion 
would find itself outside the limits of humanity.” It is precisely at 
this point that Herrmann sees the significance of religion: “In reli- 
gion it is solely a matter of the inner aliveness of the individual man.” 

Herrmann had learned from Ritschl that the ethical ideal is not 
just an ideal, but has historical reality in Jesus. He looks upon it as 
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his task to prove that it is also real in the believer. His demonstra- 
tion takes the following course: The concept of a self is present as 
an accompaniment of our rational activity. ““We cannot really say 
that we know this self of ours, but everywhere that we know some- 
thing, we can become aware of the self as the subject of this activ- 
ity.” To prove that this concept of a self is not just an illusion or 
ideal but rather an existent reality, Herrmann makes use of an 
argument initially analogous to the method of the natural sciences 
for proving the existence of a reality. That is to say, he goes about 
to prove a necessary connection of this self with a reality whose 
existence is already generally acknowledged. But “this necessary 
connection with another reality is not for the self a relationship into 
which it is passively placed, as is the case with things, but it is some- 
thing willed and carried out by the self.” Since the relationship is 
to witness to the reality of the self as a free agent, it must consist 
in an action of the self, a free giving of itself into this relationship, 
wherein the reality of the self will be revealed by its action. A free 
ethical act would prove the existence of a free ethical self. For the 
self really signifies human freedom. However, since this relation- 
ship should establish the self as a necessary reality, it must be a 
necessary and indissoluble relationship. Therefore, Herrmann con- 
tinues, the self only stands in such a “genuine” relationship when it 
gives itself to a reality, “with which it remains the inexhaustible 
goal of self-afirmation to be attached.” 

Such a goal could be found only in something which incorporates 
the ultimate ethical objective. At times ethical work comes into con- 
sideration as an incorporation of that ethical objective: “One does 
not become inwardly alive by observing oneself and even thinking 
about oneself, but to the contrary by devotion to a serious matter, 
which means, for each individual, in constant action toward a self- 
determined goal. ... In the forgetfulness of self involved in action 
directed toward a specific goal man has a self.’ However this is for 
Herrmann somewhat of a hypothetical case, for a person can work 
ethically only on the basis of trust in his self, and furthermore the 
incompleteness of his ethical work brings him again and again to 
doubt as to his self. Therefore Herrmann’s more normal answer is 
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as follows: “‘Neither in devotion to things which arouse our desire, 
nor in work for the ethical goal which we set for ourselves, are we 
ever engaged with the whole soul.”’ Therefore he finds the “reality” 
to which the self is to be related not in ethical work but in ethical 
men. They, just as in the case of ethical work, incorporate the eth- 
ical objective and therefore call forth our free devotion. But thanks 
to the forgiving goodness of ethical men, a permanent relationship 
is not destroyed by our imperfection. A person experiences religious 
devotion to God “‘in every moment when others shame him by the 
strength and purity of their will and nevertheless give him also to 
understand that they accept him in friendship.” Thus the process 
of spiritual liberation seems to move without interruption: ‘“‘He who 
achieves trust in men makes himself trustworthy; he who attributes 
to others a life of their own becomes thereby inwardly alive.” This 
leap of the self out of potentiality into actuality is both a free act of 
the self—if it were not it would not serve to reveal the reality of 
freedom or the self—and an action dependent upon another. It is a 
response, a yielding or submission, similar to the experience of being 
wooed and won. One’s resistance to the external influence is gradu- 
ally broken down, one finds oneself obliged to accept the reality and 
the rightness of the devotion of which one is the recipient—and by 
this act of recognition, of response or submission, the reality of our 
own self as the responsive faculty, the sensitive organ, is revealed. 
We find ourselves already committed to the same kind of real eth- 
ical action as we received. We have been converted to or awakened 
to real ethical existence in time and space by the revelation or impact 
of the ethical God encountered in historical personages. 

It is obvious that, in his debate with Cohen, Herrmann has given 
the “‘founder”’ or “stimulus” a decisive significance which goes far 
beyond that envisaged by Schleiermacher. For Herrmann, all hangs 
upon the clarity or certainty with which the supreme good is encoun- 
tered in other persons. Thus the problem of ultimate truth in history 
poses itself for Herrmann in a way which points him directly to the 
historical Jesus of Ritschl. Herrmann distinguished the “inner life 
of Jesus” from the outer details of his biography, which were sub- 
ject to the same limitations and questionability as all historical 
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phenomena, and assumed that this inner life was not transitory or 
temporal, that it was so well attested as to be beyond the reach of 
historical skepticism, and that it was so self-authenticating as to be 
inevitably convincing and overpowering. This inner life of Jesus, 
his “person,” is the particular existence given to him by God, the 
vocation of establishing the kingdom of God, i.e. a kingdom of 
individuals devoted to the supreme good as God. To catch sight of 
this inner life of Jesus it is not necessary to presuppose any dog- 
matic indoctrination as to Jesus’ nature. Rather it would be a bar- 
rier to the purity of intention or intellectual honesty required to 
grasp the significance of Jesus, if one accepted blindly doctrines of 
which one has no inner assurance. Jesus’ inner life is simply the in- 
tention, the vocation, the particular existence which was his, a fact 
accessible to any student of history who examines historical phe- 
nomena not simply from outside as a non-historical observer or 
chronographer, but who looks for the intentions, motivations, driv- 
ing forces in historical personages and occurrences. Jesus can be 
understood, Hermann feels, by anyone with personal empathy or 
a willingness to involve oneself as a participant in history, i.e. by 
anyone who is vitally concerned in the possibilities and alternatives 
which historical existence offers. Herrmann is convinced that a per- 
son who studies Jesus historically will encounter the ethical ideal 
not just as myth or task, but as reality in history. Such a historical 
encounter would then carry such persuasiveness that the concrete 
“forgiving goodness”’ which one encounters will call forth from the 
subject his free devotion or response, establishing the necessary 
relationship which Herrmann sought as his proof of the reality 
of the self. 

In his later years after the turn of the century Herrmann was 
shaken in his evaluation of Jesus by the eschatological school headed 
by Johannes Weiss and Albert Schweitzer, who put in question the 
immanent ethical interpretation of the “kingdom of God.” It be- 
came increasingly clear that the historians were no longer seeing in 
Jesus primarily an ethical teacher incarnating our ethical ideals with 
sufficient clarity to convince any open-minded student of history. 
Rather the younger disciples of Ritschl (led by his son-in-law Jo- 
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hannes Weiss) took his dictum of letting the historical facts speak 
for themselves so seriously that they took Jesus out of the moralistic 
environment of the Victorian age and placed him in the midst of 
the eschatological hopes of first-century Judaism. Seen in the light 
of comparative religion, the ethical interpretation of Jesus was prac- 
tically as dependent on preconceived doctrine as were the orthodox 
and idealistic constructions which preceded it. The hopes which the 
theologians had placed in objective, relativistic historiography for 
the production of a historical absolute had been shattered, and the 
way seemed open for a return to a pure idealism which saw the good 
only as a non-historical ideal which cannot be attained in time or 
space. But the Biblical hope of a Messianic age in time and space 
had already combined with the modern concern for history and 
society to such an extent that it was no longer possible to pose ab- 
stractly the question as to God. Instead Herrmann turned to the 
“idea of Jesus’? which the gospels give us, the “spirit of Jesus” 
which is historical or real in those who have embraced this ethical 
ideal and reveal it to us by the forgiving goodness they show toward 
us. We still rise to a true self by a revelation of the reality of the 
self coming to us from outside us; i.e. the reality of the self is for 
the individual still dependent upon historical encounter. Genuine 
existence cannot be obtained mystically or by a subjectivity inde- 
pendent of history. But this history is for Herrmann no longer cer- 
tain to be the historical Jesus, but may be any historical personage 
where we encounter the “spirit of Jesus,” i.e. the ethical ideal in 
historical form. 

This, then, is the situation in which the young pupils of Herr- 
mann found themselves at the time of the First World War, and it 
was their attempt to succeed where he had not, that made them 
seek alternatives going beyond those offered in the classical tradition 
of Kant, Schleiermacher, Hegel, and Ritschl. The idealistic psy- 
chology with its religious a priori no longer sufficed as a proof for 
the existence of God, for not only had psychology become more 
relativistic, but also the question as to God had ceased to be an 
abstract question and had become a historical question. One asked 
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less ‘‘Is there a God?” than one asked “Is there a God in history ?” 
But on the other hand the highly developed historiography had 
failed to prove the existence of God in history, but had itself become 
relativistic and inconclusive in order to maintain its objectivity. 
Herrmann had posed the burning question as to whether the par- 
ticular existence of an individual in time and space has any reality, 
and had refused to be pacified with generalizations about human 
nature. He had insisted that the reality of the self is dependent upon 
historical encounter, and had denied the ability of the spiritual fac- 
ulties to develop themselves apart from such encounter. He had 
posed with acuteness the basic human problem of rising from a 
shadow existence without meaning or norm to a real life of the spirit 
in communion with God. He had affirmed the reality of historical 
existence with such clarity that his pupils were able to carry on the 
theological quest for God in human life in the midst of what seemed 
a collapsing culture. 

The dialectic theologians agreed with Herrmann that the histori- 
cal Jesus exerts a force which is irresistible to a person who will 
open himself freely to that influence. But the dialectic theologians 
realized more clearly than Herrmann that such a procedure is a 
religious act, transcending historiographical methodology. Only a 
personal act of commitment would transform relativistic history 
into divine revelation. Furthermore historical research was now in- 
dicating that Jesus was not primarily an ethical idealist, but rather 
an eschatological prophet proclaiming a future coming of God's 
reign, thus putting present society and its history in judgment. By 
Jesus’ self-effacement he pointed to man’s finiteness and thus hinted 
of God beyond, ready to act in the life of the person who accepts 
his creaturely role of a finite historical existence. But on these terms 
—and here, beyond any possibility of presumption, Herrmann’s 
realism returns—God does act in history, giving to the individual’s 
existence in time and space ultimate meaning. 
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The First Ante-Bellum New Year’s 


By ALEXANDER MEANS 


Emory University is memorializing the man who served as President of the 
old College a hundred years ago by naming after him one of the handsome 
new dormitories to be dedicated this spring. Alexander Means (1801-1883), 
one of the most versatile figures in the history of the institution, is most 
often remembered as a pioneering scientist, but the chief writing that he has 
left is a book of occasional verse. The selection here printed from A Cluster 
of Poems, for the Home and the Heart (New York, 1878), though a modest 
achievement as poetry, reveals the fine humanity of Dr. Means, who with 
President Atticus G. Haygood, the writer of a brief introduction to the 
volume, was tireless in his endeavors after the Civil War to bring about a 
spirit of true reconciliation and faith in the new era for the South. 


THE FAREWELL AND THE GREETING; 
or, 


THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW—1865 AND 1866. 
Our Internecine War Having Closed In 1865. 


"Tis the silence of midnight! The year’s at its goal, 
In the star-lighted arch of the sky; 

And a hemisphere sleeps, from equator to pole, 
As the wave-tide of ages rolls by. 


While the earth is in dreams and the heav’ns are at rest, 
And creation rolls on as of yore, 

Eternity’s offspring falls back on her breast, 
And the year Sixty-five IS NO MORE! 


As a bubble, afloat on a sunlit wave, 
Shines a moment in purple and green, 
Then breaks on the brow of its ocean grave, 
And is lost in the boundless scene; 


So its fleet golden hours have but flashed and fled 
O’er the wastes of the ages past; 

Not an obelisk marks their oblivious bed— 
Not a stone where they breath’d their last. 


Yet the deeds of men, with their smiles and tears, 
In eternal, changeless light, 

Shall burn o’er the tombs of departed years, 
When the sun is quench’d in night. 
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Oh the scenes! the scenes that have met the eye, 
In the rush of the rolling year, 

To be canvass’d again, when a God draws nigh, 
And the judgment thrones appear ! 


For alas! there are regions of damning crime, 
That send up their stench on high, 
Provoking the bolts of the wrath sublime 
On the guilt of the year gone by. 


There lust and mammon their curses pour 
Upon heads and hearts and homes; 

While murder and perjury reek with gore, 
And tremble till vengeance comes. 


Yet the beauty of Virtue and charms of Grace 
Bring the angel of mercy near, 

While Religion and Science, in holy embrace, 
Start afresh on their bright career. 


But a birth! a birth from the womb of night! 
Lo, an heir of the old year’s born! 

And the welcoming heavens, all rob’d in white, 
Shall herald the news to the morn. 


Old Arcturus smiles from his azure throne, 
And pledges a peaceful reign; 

And Orion, begirt with his starry zone, 
Leads on in the royal train. 


O’er a waking world, at the opening day, 
Loud shouts from the million ring; 

As the day-god rolls on his cloudless way, 
And the birds of song take wing. 


Young Hope sits thron’d on the brow of youth, 
And kindles its sparkling eye; 

And Piety girdles her loins with truth, 
To strike for her crown on high. 


E’en the widow is flush’d with a transient joy, 
By the blaze of her warm hearthstone, 

As she hugs to her bosom her orphan’d boy, 
Nor would forfeit his love for a throne. 


Now the world’s busy thousands to new toils spring, 
With a bounding, conquering zeal, 
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While cities resound with the whirl and ring 
Of the spindle, the hammer, and wheel. 


Then why should our Zion deplore the past, 
Or boast of her triumphs won? 

Let her warn the world with a trumpet blast, 
And shout when her work is done! 


The nations are rous’d to the claims of God— 
All Christendom lends her aid; 

The harvests are white, and the fields now nod 
To the stroke of the reaper’s blade. 


The smoke and the storm that with thunder-tone, 
Overswept our battalions slain, 

Are the clouds and darkness that shroud His throne, 
But to blazon His wider reign. 


Though a continent rock under bursting bombs, 
And millions of missiles fly, 

As legions led on by the roll of drums, 
Are hurrying on to die. 


Still glory’s ahead of this dark campaign, 
And Emmanuel’s empire’s nigh; 

For a grander nation shall grace His train, 
And shine in the bright’ning sky. 


When the sun shall have near’d the burning line, 
To light up the earth and heaven, 

The war-god’s spear shall have ceased to shine 
On the fields where the brave have striven. 


Ere the peach shall have blush’d in an August sun, 
Or the vintage have grac’d the vine, 

Our Union shall tow’r over Goth and Hun, 
Like a giant refresh’d with wine. 


Then away, away on this bright New Year, 
With the shout and the song of love! 

Fill the courts of God with the boundless cheer, 
Till it blends with the hymns above! 


And oh! when December’s last lone star 
Shall have pal’d in the light of the morn, 

May the new-crown’d Year, from his blazing throne, 
Shed a splendor on hosts unborn! 
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EDITORIAL 


In this age of advertising we have become cynical about slogans, 
catchwords, and the like, taking them to be only selling lines for 
products whose quality may be good but whose superiority is ques- 
tionable. The slogans stick in the mind and no doubt subtly direct 
purchasers to the products indicated, but the psychology of the cus- 
tomer so influenced is scarcely that of real conviction. And so with 
slogans meant to sell not goods but ideas. It cannot be denied that 
they frequently have a temporary and partial effectiveness, but how 
soon they are turned to matter for a jest or a sneer. 

Surely this has not always been the case. History records slogans, 
rallying cries, watchwords, that have swayed the minds of whole 
peoples with a compelling conviction. When our nation had freed 
itself from colonial dependence, it must have been a profound feel- 
ing that we owed the freedom won to a higher power that dictated 
the stamping of our coinage with the motto, “In God We Trust.” 
We must believe that the words truly echo the pious gratitude and 
the pious hopefulness of the founding fathers. God had led a people 
thus far; God would lead them on. 

The motto has never been erased. From time to time fanatics and 
cranks have made abortive efforts to omit the words from the 
metallic currency, but public sentiment has demanded their reten- 
tion. As a people we have not been too zealous to keep the ancient 
landmarks; here is one that has not been removed. Yet the question 
must be asked, does the motto any longer represent the faith of 
Americans? In this time of crisis the superscription on the coin has a 
more momentous meaning than the indication of purchasing power. 

If we are to have a future history, it may well be that the decade 
following the Second World War will be stigmatized as our age of 
fear, if not of hate. It is all one: hate and fear arise from the same 
stimuli, are hardly distinguishable in their manifestations. How 
much fear and hate are now abroad in the land, and, for the mo- 
ment, how potent are their effects on the national life! 

Ironically, the slogan which last elected a president was a folksy 
expression of liking, while the campaign itself was in large measure 
an unrestrained expression of hatred. The successful candidate, who 
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had sought to dissociate himself from its virulence, and who would 
have been glad to usher in an era of good feelings, now finds himself 
opposed by, not infrequently abused by, those from whom he should 
expect the strongest support. The politics involved in this unhappy 
situation does not concern us. We cannot be unconcerned by the 
atmosphere of ill will and discord, of which this is a minor example, 
permeating the highest councils of state. 

But it is fear that underlies the most tragic manifestations that 
now bedevil our national and international polity, extending down 
to the public administration of cities, states, and counties. The 
greater fears are not groundless. Our nation has declared enemies, 
ruthless, conscienceless, implacable. The means that we have found 
with which to oppose them are largely untried, possibly unreliable, 
almost certainly as dangerous to ourselves as to our enemies. The 
orderly solution of home problems is disturbed by international tur- 
moil. Some of these problems are long-standing and stubborn, able 
to tax to the utmost the wisdom and good will of legislators with 
minds free to give them undiverted attention. Meanwhile the air is 
filled with the clamor raised by false prophets—prophets of doom, 
evangelists of hatred, intermeddlers with and darkeners of counsel. 

As matters stand, if we cannot find a firm center of faith to quiet 
fears and allay hatreds, our situation is indeed desperate. Such a 
calm place in the midst of similar confusion our fathers found. A 
certainty of faith cleared their minds, nerved their arms, and gave 
effect to their decisions and deeds. They were not the recipients of a 
special grace; theirs was not a special divine guidance. The means 
employed to win our freedom were purely human means, available 
to strong men, men of conviction, at all times. But when the victory 
was won, the victors in pious humility gave thanks to the only giver 
of victory. 

The coin in your pocket is a monument to the faith of our fathers. 
In God they trusted. Their trust being in God, their faith was 
well founded. aie 
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That Reminds Me— 


A Review by GoopricH C. WHITE 


President White was official host to Alben W. Barkley at the Emory Univer- 
sity Commencement of June 1949. On that occasion the Vice-President of 
the United States revisited Oxford and met again members of the Class of 
1900 with whom he had entered Emory College in 1897. At the University 
he was initiated into Phi Beta Kappa by the Emory chapter, delivered the 
Commencement address, and was awarded the honorary degree of Doctor 


of Laws. 


The title chosen for the book is perfect.1 The author describes it as a volume 
of memoirs “written largely from my memory without benefit of diary or 
private journal.” He was too busy to keep such a record. Only occasionally, 
therefore, are there quotations from or direct references to official records. 
Even the original of the famous “Dear Alben” letter of 1937 has been lost. 

The first paragraph of the first chapter includes a “good story.” This opening 
chapter also ends with a good story. In between there are fourteen others. And, 
while no count has been made, the proportion probably continues throughout 
the book; one would guess an average of at least one good story to every one 
of the 279 pages. 

It is delightful reading: not a formal, systematically organized biography; 
adhering to chronology only casually in the sequence of chapters, but within this 
framework jumping back and forth as an incident or a person reminds the 
author of a good story or of an earlier or later experience. 

It is a very personal story of forty-seven years in public life, written by a 
man nearing his seventy-seventh birthday, retired to private life from the 
Vice-Presidency of the United States, who still has many things he wants to 
do, many places he has not seen yet, and who intends to do his best to round out 
his program; a man who finds something prophetic in the fact that he was still 
receiving dozens of letters from people who were his constituents, asking him 
to do something about matters “which a Senator usually takes care of,” and 
who inserts a footnote to the effect that “as this is written” he has entered the 
race for election to the United States Senate in November 1954. The outcome 
of that race is now history. Barkley is back in the Senate where he had served, 
before becoming Vice-President, for twenty-two years. His service in the 
Senate was preceded by fourteen years in the House of Representatives, four 
years as a county “judge” and four years as county prosecuting attorney. He 
was elected to his first public office in 1905. The one unsuccessful race of his 
political career was made in 1923 when he was, while in Congress, defeated 
for the governorship of Kentucky. 

Born, literally, in a log cabin, he knew the hard work of farm life and the 
struggle for an education. He received his A.B. degree from now non-existent 
Marvin College in Clinton, Kentucky, where he helped pay his way by working 
as janitor. “BARKLEY SWEPT HERE’ is the inscription on the still standing old 
college building. Subsequently he spent one year at Emory College at Oxford. 
Financial difficulties forced him to abandon his plans to continue. In referring 
to his year at Oxford he pays brief tribute to Bishop Candler, then the presi- 


1That Reminds Me—. By Alben W. Barkley. Garden City, New York, Doubleday & 
Company, 1954. 288 pp. $4.50. 
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dent of the college, and to “other outstanding teachers,’ 
spent there was a major factor in shaping my thinking.” 

Dramatic episodes are recorded from this personal point of view: most 
notable, perhaps, the resignation as majority leader and his immediate re- 
election in connection with F.D.R.’s veto of a tax bill in 1944. Equally 
personal and equally dramatic is the account of “What Happened at Chicago” 
in 1952. Here he experienced the final denial of his aspirations for the presi- 
dency. ‘‘Next day my wife and I set out to drive in leisurely fashion to Paducah. 
All along the route we were recognized and greeted affectionately. I had no 
bitterness in my heart, and I have none now. At the time, however, I did feel 
aggrieved and offended that I should have been dealt such a blow.” 

There are references, in the first chapter of the book and in almost every 
succeeding one, to the fact that “I never became President.” The ambition to 
reach the White House was evidently deep-seated and of long standing—a fact 
which may surprise many readers. Yet one may accept without reservation 
the statement, repeated several times in varying words: “I have no bitterness, 
no rankling disappointments—I am just not made that way.” 

There are chapters on “World War I,” ‘““The Twelve Republican Years,” 
“Franklin Roosevelt—Birth of the New Deal,” and “My Relations with 
President Truman.” Then “At Last, ‘the Veep’,” and “Cupid and I.” “I feel 
I have been doubly blessed in life, having had the good fortune of being mar- 
ried to two lovely and wonderful women. No man could say more.” 

There is no effort at profundity of analysis or interpretation of great issues 
in the facing and the resolution of which the author participated. It is just not 
that kind of book—nor was it intended to be. 

Throughout, in addition to the good stories, there are salty comments on 
the men whom he knew and with whom he worked, and many background 
incidents in connection with momentous events. It is a story of amazing vigor, 
resilience, good health, high good humor, and of human nature and human 
relations at their best. 

The final two chapters include “Some Random Notes” and “a few observa- 
tions on some things in which I deeply believe.” “I should like to live to see” 
are the opening words of several paragraphs in the last chapter. “These ideals 
may constitute Utopian dreams. But if civilization is to be preserved, mankind 
must seek their consummation.” 

Then, “That Reminds Me—It’s Time to Stop’; a final good story, and 
“Thank you—and good-by.” 

And so, to Senator Barkley: Thank you. But not yet good-by. 


adding, “the year I 











People of Plenty 


A Review by BINGHAM DUNCAN 


Bingham Duncan is Associate Professor of History, Emory University. David 
M. Potter, ’32, is Coe Professor of American History and Chairman of 
American Studies at Yale University. In 194748 he held the appointment 
as Harmsworth Professor of American History at Oxford University. 


Some five years ago, Professor Potter tells us, he undertook “the seemingly 
innocent task of writing six lectures on the American character.” The lectures 
and some discussion of the problems and ideas that developed during their 
preparation make up the nine chapters of this book. 

In seeking definitions and acceptable analyses of national character in general 
and of the American character in particular Professor Potter went first to his 
fellow historians, but found that they had failed either to formulate in clear 
terms what was meant by national character or to develop a rationale by 
which its existence could be validated. He then turned to the behavioral 
scientists, where he found convincing analyses of the American character but 
no satisfactory explanation of the determinants of that character. These 
observations led him to conclude that the function of history, if history has a 
relationship to the behavioral sciences in the study of man (and the author 
thinks it has), must be primarily to identify and explain the determinants of 
a culture, and especially of cultural change. 

From his consideration of the nature of analyses of national character, in 
Part I of the volume, Professor Potter turns, in Part II, to an analysis of the 
influence of one factor which has had a determining influence on the American 
character. This factor is economic abundance. Its nature and its réle in the 
development of the American character are discussed in seven chapters, each 
a closely reasoned and thought-provoking study of the part played by abund- 
ance in an aspect of American development. 

A chapter that seems particularly pertinent today in view of America’s 
position in a divided world centers on the relationship between abundance and 
democracy. To succeed as a democracy a country must enjoy an economic 
surplus to begin with or must contrive to attain one. The author suggests that 
the principles of democracy are not universal truths, brought to light at the 
end of the eighteenth century, but democracy is the foremost by far of the many 
advantages which our economic affluence has brought to us. When we propose 
world-wide adoption of democracy, our problem is not merely to inspire a 
belief in it but to encourage conditions conducive to it. 

In other chapters abundance is related to the frontier hypothesis, to mobility 
and status, to the mission of America, and to the formation of character. 

After demonstrating that abundance has been a major force in American 
history, the author asks whether abundance, or any force, can be regarded as 
having major historic importance unless it has developed its own characteristic 
institution. In this case he finds such an institution, brought into being by 
abundance, without previous existence in any form, and peculiarly identified 
with American abundance, in modern American advertising. He suggests that 
advertising represents the force of a vast productive mechanism seeking outlets 
1People of Plenty: Economic Abundance and the American Character. By David M. 


Potter. Charles R. Wahlgreen Foundation Lectures. The University of Chicago Press, 
1954. xxvii, 219 pp. $3.50. 
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for an overwhelming flow of goods. As such it conceives of man as the con- 
sumer of commodities. But he must be educated to perform this role in society, 
and the only institution we have for instilling new needs and for training 
people to act as consumers, especially as consumers of goods for which they feel 
no impulse of need, is advertising. Thus advertising is distinctively the institu- 
tion of abundance. 

In his final chapter, Professor Potter considers the influence of the factor of 
abundance on the process of personality formation in the United States. He 
finds that the factor has deep and far-reaching influences on the feeding, 
clothing, sheltering, and training, of American children from the time of birth. 

Thus the study, beginning with a consideration of abundance as a general 
historical force affecting the whole range of American experience, comes 
finally to an examination of the factor of abundance as an influence on the 
individual personality. The author concludes that at both the general and the 
individual level the factor has exercised a pervasive influence in the shaping of 
the American character. Professor Potter’s study is an original treatment of an 
essential aspect of American development. 





The Story of the Declaration of Independence 


A Review by JAMES RussELL Major 
James Russell Major, Assistant Professor of History, has made a special study 
of French constitutional history of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
His book The Estates General of 1560 was published in 1951. Dumas Ma- 
lone, A.B. ’10, Litt.D. ’36, biographer of Thomas Jefferson, is Professor of 
History at Columbia University. 


“Here is the life story of a human document that has inspired American 
citizens and statesmen to their noblest actions, and exists today as the finest 
expression of hope in the free world. It is a book for every American—for the 
home and library—written and illustrated with simplicity and beauty.” So 
begins the publisher’s description of The Story of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and for once the cover flap of a book does not picture the contents 
erroneously. ! 

Professor Malone begins his narrative with a brief summary of the causes 
of the American Revolution and the events which took place leading up to 
the appointment of a committee in the second Continental Congress to draft 
a Declaration of Independence. Then in more detail he discusses the actual 
preparation of that document, its acceptance by the Congress, and its proclama- 
tion to the people of the new nation and to the world. The story told in this 
part of the book has been recounted many times, and in the absence of new 
evidence Professor Malone has sought only to write a clear and entertaining 
summary. 

The highest degree of excellence is achieved in the second part, when Pro- 
fessor Malone turns to the lives and careers of the fifty-five signers. Here his 
long study of the Revolutionary era and his wide experience as a biographer 
are utilized to the fullest advantage. Before us are brought one by one a group 


1The Story of the Declaration of Independence. Text by Dumas Malone, Pictures by 
Hirst Milhollen & Milton Kaplan. New York, Oxford University Press, 1954. 282 pp. 


$10.00. 
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of men of varying backgrounds, occupations, wealth, and social position who 
were willing to risk their property and their lives by signing a document which, 
had not independence been finally won, could have been used to prove their 
treason to the British crown. In biographies of only a page or two in length, 
Professor Malone has outlined the career of each of these patriots and has 
given some knowledge of their family relations, their ancestors and their 
descendants. Above all he has been able to capture something of their per- 
sonality and character. That such relatively obscure men as Matthew Thorn- 
ton, George Clymer, Caesar Rodney, and Button Gwinnett are given a distinct 
individuality is a triumph of detailed historical research, literary expression, 
and psychological insight. Perhaps even more remarkable is the author’s ability 
to say something significant in only a few hundred words about such towering 
figures as John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, and Thomas Jefferson. Professor 
Malone has been greatly aided in this task by the valuable autobiography of 
Dr. Benjamin Rush, a versatile and brilliant man who foresaw the significance 
of the Declaration and later wrote short character sketches of each of his 
fellow signers. This autobiography has been only recently released by the 
Rush family, and Professor Malone is the first scholar to utilize its rich 
resources in depicting the characters of the signers. 

The third and final section of the book relates the subsequent history of the 
parchment on which the signers had inscribed their names. We are told how it 
was carried from place to place during the Revolution to escape the British, 
how it was moved from one temporary capital of the new nation to another 
until it finally came to a resting place at Washington, only to be moved again 
in 1814 to prevent capture or destruction at the hands of the British. We read 
of its growing faded and yellow through age and improper care and of the 
efforts that were made to prevent further deterioration. After still other 
adventures including a stay at Fort Knox, Kentucky, during World War II, 
we are told of its transfer in 1952 from the Library of Congress to its present 
resting place in the National Archives. 

Praiseworthy as Professor Malone’s account of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is, it would be but half complete without the hundreds of reproduc- 
tions that have been located and selected by Mr. Milhollen, the Curator of 
the Photographic Collection, and Mr. Kaplan, of the Prints and Photographs 
Division of the Library of Congress. These two gentlemen give us a pictorial 
representation of the events Professor Malone has verbally described. Each 
of Professor Malone’s brief biographies is greatly enhanced by the portrait of 
the signer, his family, and often by photographs of his home and tomb. This 
verbal and pictoral combination has resulted in a book about the Declaration 
of Independence that would ornament any public or private library in the 
nation. 





Rebel Private Front and Rear 


A Review by Martin Appotr 
Martin Abbott, A.B. (Presbyterian College) ’44, A.M. ’48, Ph.D. ’54, is 
Associate Professor of History, Oglethorpe University. 


As one of the Confederate rank and file, William Andrew Fletcher was per- 
haps neither the best nor the worst of soldiers. But he surely was among the 
most colorful. Rebel Private Front and Rear, the memoir he wrote some forty 
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years after the war, has the ring of excitement, drama, and adventure; it is a 
story by a natural teller of tales whose language is simple yet lively.1 During 
a career that carried him through several major campaigns, Fletcher was both 
a bold and a resourceful fighter. The roar of battle, the trial of fear, the 
shudder of near-death, these and more were in the catalogue of his experience. 
Throughout it all he seldom suffered from sagging morale, since fighting for 
him carried its own reward. Reduced to the simplest terms, his creed became 
that of killing before being killed, and few sights inspired him more than a 
field littered with Yankee corpses. Nor did he feel called upon to apologize for 
such forthrightness. The question was purely a matter of arithmetic: the more 
dead Federals, the fewer left to shoot at him. Yet the sight of suffering among 
the living of either side could and did move him to great compassion. Further- 
more, once the war was over, he was neither embittered nor depressed by the 
outcome. Having fought well and lost, he refused to let the dead past corrupt 
the present. 

In retelling his adventures Fletcher made little pretense toward literary 
grace. Not infrequently his spelling is bad; his style is awkward; his sentences 
are grotesque. But outweighing these defects is the narrative’s compelling 
realism. Fletcher had the rare talent to re-create graphically; and on occasion, 
as in the account of his own thoughts as death seemed to approach, his story 
rises to high drama. 

Since its original printing in 1908 Rebel Private Front and Rear has been 
regarded as one of the finest of Confederate memoirs. This new edition will 
doubtless attract even warmer respect. Professor Wiley has insured that by 
his scholarly editing and his superb introduction. For either the Civil War 
specialist or the casual reader the book will prove rewarding. 


1Rebel Private Front and Rear. By William Andrew Fletcher. Edited by Bell Irvin 
Wiley. Austin, University of Texas Press, 1954. xvii, 162 pp. $3.75. 





This Is the Life 


A Review by Mack B. SToKEs 
Mack B. Stokes is Parker Professor of Systematic Theology in the Candler 
School of Theology. Mrs. Goodrich C. White was requested by the authori- 
ties of the Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod, to turn into story form the 
scripts of the popular television series of which it was the sponsor. 


Human history is close to all of us. Yet people have strange ideas about it. 
Some think of it as merely the pathway to a far-off divine event. Others see 
it as a meaningless succession of happenings which move on no path toward no 
goal. Still others view it as the momentous events that take place in the 
councils of the high and mighty. 

But human history is really nothing more nor less than people living out 
their lives. And meaningful history consists of everyday human beings, like 
the Fisher family in this book, weaving into the fabric of a passing existence 
those qualities which are neither new nor old but eternal because they root in 
God.! Far more than we realize, we are history. Our thoughts and hopes, our 


1This Is the Life. By Helen Chappell White. Garden City, New York, Doubleday & 
Company, 1955. 254 pp. $3.50. 
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plans, and our ways of handling the daily crises of life — these — are history. 
As someone has said, ““We are the tendencies of the times.” 

Mrs. Goodrich C. White has written here, in her own delightful way, ten 
stories based on the television scripts for the program, This Js the Life. Her 
book presents in fiction the form and substance of what I referred to as 
meaningful history. Each story revolves around some incident, such as a crisis 
that anyone might encounter, and it shows how a family that lives under the 
sway of a sensible Christian faith reacts to it. 

In addition to its fascinating human interest, each of these stories is a 
lesson in being a mature person. And this moral theme, which runs through 
the book, is so deftly managed that it does not stick out in an unnatural manner, 
but seems as much called for in the human setting as breathing. 

Whatever else may be said about a living Christianity — which is the theme 
of this book — it must always seem to flow from people as a natural expression 
of themselves. And it must flow into the currents of life-situations, not so much 
like a thundering torrent forcing its way as like a steady stream which swells 
and purifies as it flows. 

Mrs. White has beautifully carried out this object. 

There is the account of the proud cousin, Stanley Fisher, who needs to see 
the folly of his antagonistic pretensions. There is the story of Roy Baxter, of 
the Baxter Metal Works, who innocently shipped out some defective angle 
irons, and who learned the difficult lesson of a full responsibility. There is 
the account of a boy, Alvarus Lamino, who was not allowed to compete for a 
place on the baseball team because of his Philippine extraction. In these and 
the other incidents the Carl Fishers reveal the healing power of a love that is 
wisely directed. 

Those who are familiar with Mrs. White’s other book, With Wings as 
Eagles, will recognize here the same admirable style which combines the virtue 
of simplicity with that of depth of feeling. And those who know her personally 
will almost hear the sound of her voice as they read certain portions of This 
Is the Life. 








Ancilla to Classical Reading’ 


The QUARTERLY carried a review of Professor Hadas’s A History of Greek 
Literature in the October 1950 issue, and of A History of Latin Literature 
in the June 1952 issue. 


Professor Hadas in writing his histories of Greek and Roman literature 
accepted the fact that he was working in a scholarly convention. What he 
sought and achieved was a sound and succinct presentation of a subject matter 
whose treatment through the centuries has become almost hieratic. But this 
student of ancient languages and literatures has steadfastly resisted the formal- 
ism that has brought the classical tradition near to death. His keen, ranging 
curiosity carried him into investigations whose results conditioned the writing 
of his other books but lay somewhat outside their prescribed bounds. 

What the common reader of this generation needs is to be made to realize 
that the literature of Greece and Rome sprang from a living world and that 


14ncilla to Classical Reading. By Moses Hadas. Columbia Bicentennial Editions and 
Studies. New York, Columbia University Press, 1954. xiii, 397 pp. $4.75. 
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the principle of life is in it yet. The classics were composed by men who lived 
in an environment of a complexity like our own, and the story of the “produc- 
tion, reception, and preservation” of the books they wrote has a fascination 
equal to that of any chapter in the chronicle of man’s creative career. Pro- 
fessor Hadas has provided us with a handmaiden who has opened to us the 
rooms of a house long reserved for antiquarian scholars and has made it 
cheerfully habitable for those whose training in classical lore leaves much to 
be desired. 

The first third of the volume is devoted to a consideration of the various 
matters conditioning the writing of books and their circulation in ancient 
times, the circumstances of the literary life, and the history of the transmission 
of the classics, with the complicated tale of losses and survivals, of com- 
mentators, excerpters, and translators, of the long tradition of scholarship 
centered in them. This is an altogether admirable exposition, with a wealth 
of factual and critical detail clearly and cleanly presented. 

The longer section of the book is devoted to what the author labels “Literary 
Gossip.” Actually here is gathered together, mainly in translated quotations 
from the primary sources, all that is recorded of the lives of the Greek and 
Roman poets, dramatists, historians, philosophers, and orators, from Homer to 
Suetonius, at all worthy of our credence, together with almost certainly 
fictitious matters that have adhered to their legends. Here is a biographical 
compendium superior to that furnished by any reference book, set forth without 
the mechanical dullness of the reference book. It is a happy discovery that in 
our time classical scholarship can produce a work which vindicates the classical 
ideal, in the words of Owen Feltham, that “that is the best work, where the 
graces and muses meet.” 
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The Division of the Basic Sciences 
in the Health Services 


While each of the professional schools of Medicine, Dentistry, and 
Nursing has individual educational goals and unique requirements, there 
is a body of knowledge common to all of them. This is particularly 
true in those departments which are called the Basic Science depart- 
ments. In 1953, Emory University undertook a major reorganization 
of the administration of those activities known as the Health Services. 
One important phase of this development was the consolidation of 
separate departments of Anatomy, Bacteriology, Biochemistry, Phar- 
macology, and Physiology in the several professional schools into single 
university departments. Since these departments had multiple responsi- 
bilities, it later became necessary to organize them into a separate 
Division of the Health Services. The faculty of these departments 
constitute a primary faculty unit and operate under the administration 
of a Director. In effect, each of the professional schools has delegated 
to the Division of Basic Sciences authority and responsibility for the 
educational and research program in these areas. 

In 1954, the Division inaugurated a new type of graduate Ph.D. pro- 
gram to train individuals for careers of teaching and research in the 
general area of the Basic Sciences. A unique feature of this program 
is that each student is first required to obtain a basic amount of infor- 
mation in each of the five departments. Students are not permitted to 
concentrate in a particular field until this has been accomplished. By 
this device, it is hoped that the student will obtain a general under- 
standing of opportunities available in all of the Basic Science depart- 
ments and will learn to integrate and correlate the various techniques 
and disciplines. The first phase of his training ordinarily will require 
about two years, at the completion of which he should be prepared to 
enter the second phase, which will ordinarily take about three years. 
In this second phase, the student develops his teaching and investigative 
ability. His progress is guided by a committee of faculty members 
selected from several departments. He is given the opportunity of 
obtaining further instruction from a wide variety of advanced courses. 
He is further expected to engage in teaching under the close direction 
of a faculty member. 











A statement prepared by 
the Director of the Division of Basic Sciences 
in the Health Services 






































